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the best 
telecommunications system 
earth, 
why earth change it? 


you’ve ever tried make 
telephone call anyplace else 
earth, you know what got 
America. The best telecom- 
munications system the world. 

But now heard the Bell 
System the verge major 
changes. Changes how we’re 
organized. Changes the way you 
can choose business with us. 

Why change something that 
works? 

very good reason. 
The telecommunications business 
itself has changed. 

For most our history, the Bell 
System has had one overriding 
goal: universal service. Depend- 
able telephone service reason- 
able rates for everyone who 
wanted it. 

Bolstering that goal were gov- 
ernment policies determining that 
telephone companies would oper- 
ate differently from most Amer- 
ican companies. Within many 
areas the country, were 
the exclusive supplier tele- 
communications services. 

And since the Bell System didn’t 
operate competitive market, 


its rates and profits were strictly 
regulated the government. But 
today the goal universal service 
has been achieved. Over 96% 
American households have tele- 
phone service. 

Now regulators and legislators 
this country are looking more 
the marketplace and competition, 
rather than regulation, decide 
who will provide competitive ser- 
vices and equipment and how they 
will priced. part, this stems 
from increasing sentiment 
this country for the deregulation 
major industries. 

But perhaps most important 
the fact that technology has 
changed the future telecom- 
munications. are about en- 
ter new era—the Information 
Age. The technology communi- 
cations gradually has merged with 
that computers. The marriage 
these two technologies offers 
the potential for impressive 
array new customer services. 
However, the blending these 
two technologies has also 
blurred the boundaries between 
traditionaily regulated 


Bell System 


communications—and the unreg- 
ulated data-processing industry. 

The combination all these 
factors has led rethinking 
public policies telecommunica- 
tions. These changes will require 
some changes the Bell System. 
But can assure you that your 
telephone service will still 
the best telecommunications sys- 
tem earth. 

Along with your local Bell tele- 
phone company, telling 
you about any changes they 
occur. ads like this. 

each these ads find 
telephone number. That number 
important part our 
Talk” program. 

This program has been set 
the Bell System help 
you understand exactly what the 
changes the Bell System will 
mean for you right now. And 
the future. 

Call us. 800 555-5000. 

somebody talk to. 
Somebody help you. answer 
your questions. get you 
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Audi models $10,205. Audi 5000 Turbo shown above $19,425. suggested retail price, excluding title, taxes, registration, transportation and dealer prep. 


rather puzzling why some 
carmakers are still building low- 
performance luxury cars. 

Here Bavaria, Audi engineers find 
inconceivable that true luxury car can’t 


maneuver through the mountain roads 


Oberbayern without stumbling, rocket 
down the Munich-Salzburg Autobahn 
without maintaining directional control. 
have never sacrificed mindful per- 
formance for mindless luxury. 
Granted, appreciate thick car- 
pets, sumptuous seats and the like. So, 


luxury Audi comes replete with the 
rigueur amenities that the modern world 
expects But also comes replete 
with something else: legendary engineer- 
ing finesse. 

Searching constantly for new innova- 
tions, such our front-wheel drive, high- 
five-cylinder engines, negative 
steering roll radius, and torsion crank rear 
axles what makes Audi engineering 
unique. 

makes every Audi build 
car. performance car. 


Indeed, it’s not surprising that Audi 
offers perhaps the greatest variety per- 
formance oriented German automobiles 
sold America, including the 5000, the 
5000 Turbo and Turbo Diesel, Quattro, 
Coupe, and the 4000 Gas and Diesel. 

After all, who takes performance more 
seriously than Audi? 

For your nearest Porsche Audi dealer 
details the Audi Delivery Europe 
Program, call toll free (800) 447-4700. 
Illinois, (800) 322-4400. Porsche Aud 
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assess the performance 
journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 
redefine standards 
honest, responsible 
service help stimulate 
continuing improvement 
the profession and 
speak out for what 
right, fair, and decent 


—Excerpt from the Review's 
founding editorial. Autumn 1961 
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“Its beena 
terrible adjustment 
for Walter. 
He’s never been away from 


his computer this 


~~~ 
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It's getting tougher and tougher 
live without 

Today more people are pushing 
more buttons than ever before. 

fact, the information explosion 
has made the electronics industry 


one the fastest growing the 
country. 
why acquired Bunker 
Ramo. 


Bunker Ramo well established 
electronics, with over 
experience providing information 
banks, insurance companies 
and brokerage firms. (Its informa- 
tion network one the largest 
the U.S.) 
Today crying need for 
information—having one terminal 
that can the work many. 
Our new Intellimation™ system 
for brokers does just that. 


time while improving efficiency. 
Now we're strengthening 

our position electronics 

broadening our base 

information systems, increasing 

and making acquisitions. 


mean 


mean 


Making 


WELL REMEMBER 
Advanced THAT FREEDOM THROUGH THE 
PRESS THE THING THAT COMES 
MOST PROBABLY FEEL 
Technology FREE WITHOUT 
NEWSPAPERS, AND THAT THE 
REAL REASON WANT THE NEWS- 


Edward Murrow 


NORTHROP 
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Grounded Harper’s 


When Harper’s magazine editor Michael 
Kinsley was invited tour Lebanon the 
expense the Israeli government last Au- 
gust, jumped the opportunity. also 
jumped into controversy that nearly cost 
him his job and raised the question just 
who editorial control the prestigious 
monthly. 

Since 1980, when the Chicago-based John 
and Catherine MacArthur Foundation 
snatched from the jaws bankruptcy, 
Harper’s has been run board that in- 
cludes the likes Walter Cronkite and 
George Ball. The magazine operates 
million endowment, $1.5 million from 
the foundation and matching grant from the 
Atlantic Richfield Corporation. Since Feb- 
ruary 1982, the chairman the board has 
been Donald Petrie, partner the in- 
vestment banking house Lazard 

Kinsley was selected editor Sep- 
tember 1981, and since then has won some 
critical acclaim for making the magazine 
lively and irreverent. But the relations be- 
tween the board and the editor have been 
tense, became particularly apparent with 
Kinsley’s decision tour Lebanon the 
invitation organization called the Israeli 
Society Journalists. Kinsley understood 
that travel would provided the state-run 
Airlines and government buses, 
but saw need inform the board 
his plans. 

Petrie first learned the junket acci- 
dent, when called Kinsley’s office about 
other business the day the editor set off 
his trip. Petrie says was 
find that Kinsley had agreed travel Is- 
raeli government expense, and, effort 
put stop the trip, had him paged 
New York’s Kennedy Airport. 

After waiting for Kinsley return his call, 
Petrie went luncheon appointment. 
returned find message from Kinsley stat- 
ing that, all due saw 
ethical problem, and furthermore, that 
had written about the junket issue previously 
and would send Petrie copy the article. 
Petrie was left stew until Kinsley got back 
from Israel week later. 

Kinsley also stewed. got furious for 
matter editorial policy which should 


have been left me, and number two, 
was important, why couldn’t inter- 
rupt 

The showdown occurred the Monday 
morning after Kinsley’s return. When 
Kinsley refused pledge not write about 
the trip, was relieved his post 
according Kinsley, accord- 
ing Petrie). But Petrie reconsidered and 
reinstated Kinsley the next day pending 
vote the full board. September 
meeting, the board, while backing Petrie’s 
ban junkets, decided leave Kinsley 
the helm. 

Kinsley reluctantly agreed not write 
about the trip do, fire me’’), but 
continues insist that his trip Israel posed 
says, completely the point 
magazine like Unlike news- 
papers, Kinsley explains, don’t pretend 
that all our articles are written objective, 
neutral observers’’; the biases magazine 
writers are laid out for all 
long readers are informed the trip, 
they can judge the article’s merits for them- 
selves. 


Kinsley also argues that only wealthy 
magazines can afford ethically pure. 
magazines like Harper’s rejected subsidized 
travel and hence were unable make on- 
the-spot visits, readers would the losers. 
was just trying save Harper’s some 
says. 

Petrie considers this argument bunk: 
suggestion that Harper’s had have 
$1,500 $2,000 trip paid for in- 
terested party claims, 
fact, that Kinsley has ‘‘underspent his 
budget $52,000 date, and hope you 
put that your (Soon after 
Kinsley’s return, Petrie sent the Israeli gov- 
ernment $2,000 check reimbursement 
for Kinsley’s visit.) 

Kinsley concedes that has more than 
$500,000 for editorial expenses his dis- 
cretion, but insists that the magazine 
austerity budget and says has taken 
voluntary pay cut $25,000 help out. 

Harper’s financial records indicate pro- 
jected loss $700,000 1982, big im- 
provement over the $3.i million loss the 
previous thirteen months but hardly picture 
robust financial health. survive, the 


Two-headed 
Harper’s: editor 
Michael Kinsley 
and chairman 
Donald Petrie 
(inset) 
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magazine has cut circulation and staff. 

Besides raising financial questions, the 
sharp exchange over junkets seems symp- 
tomatic more deep-seated conflict. 
says Kinsley, issue longer 
press junkets. It’s editorial freedom. now 
have contract that says can publish any- 
thing want and board that says can’t 
write about Lebanon.’’ Kinsley’s contract 
states part: shall have complete 
editorial control. You shall also have full au- 
thority and responsibility for all editorial 
functions the 

Kinsley says this incident follows series 
explosions,’’ among them ar- 
gument over Kinsley column The Fate 
the Earth, Jonathan 
acclaimed book the nuclear arms race, 
which Kinsley savagely attacked simplis- 


tic. [Petrie] told didn’t have 
bother writing column anymore and that 
had done more than anyone years harm 
says. 

Petrie refuses comment that ex- 
change. But already new storm clouds are 
forming. Petrie says that going 
write article about Atlantic Richfield 
the magazine’’ because the obvious 
conflict-of-interest questions would raise. 
Kinsley replies, not going 
raise any crises about hypothetical questions, 
but feel like running article about At- 
lantic Richfield, run it, and he’ll have 
fire stop After pause, Kinsley 
adds, fact, maybe 


Betty Holcomb 


Betty Holcomb New York writer. 


Stanton Evans and his charges: course journalism, and more 


the balance 


Nineteen students from colleges across the 
country are visiting Washington, this 
fall serve internships organization 
called the National Journalism Center. 
Working out two-story townhouse near 
the Capitol, they have been producing arti- 
cles topics chosen the center’s staff. 
Subjects past and present have included: the 
number people killed communist gov- 
ernments since World War II, Soviet 
violations the Salt treaty, inadequacies 
the testing U.S. weapons, and analysis 
political statements the National 
Council Churches. The best these arti- 
cles are published internally and dissemi- 
nated members Congress, universities, 
and newspaper op-ed pages. 


This ordinary intern program. 
sponsored the Education and Research 
Institute, spinoff the 300,000-member 
American Conservative Union. the words 
ERI annual report, the National Jour- 
nalism Center aims young 
people for careers journalism within con- 
text traditional has been doing 
since 1977, offering three twelve-week 
sessions year. far, more than 200 bud- 
ding journalists have participated, and the 
center now gets three times many applica- 
tions can accept. 

many journalists have been taught 
that capitalism evil that America im- 
perialist and that journalism should used 


says NJC director Stanton Evans, syn- 
dicated columnist and radio commentator. 
only way correct that situation 
get different mix people behind the 
editorial desks and the TV-radio mi- 

For six weeks, the students, based 
simulated newsroom, spend their days mak- 
ing phone calls, cultivating sources, and re- 
ceiving guidance from the three-member 
NJC editorial staff. Then, for another six 
weeks, they work interns for conservative 
organizations and news outlets (including 
Human Events, Conservative Digest, Evans 
and Novak, the Heritage Foundation, and the 
Center for Inter-American Security), well 
for UPI, Reader’s Digest, the New York 
Post (Washington bureau), the Alexandria, 
Virginia, Gazette, and the Northern 
Virginia Sun. 

According the center’s most recent an- 
nual report, revenues 1981 were just under 
$300,000. Contributors include the Adolph 
Coors Foundation (which has given $55,000 
since 1977) and the John Olin Foundation 
($45,000). The organization’s eighteen- 
member board advisers includes John 
McGoff, chairman the Panax Corporation; 
William Murchison, associate editor The 
Dallas Morning News; Martin Duggan, 
editorial page editor the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat; and Thomas Gephardt, as- 
sociate editor The Cincinnati 

the NJC (which also periodically spon- 
sors public-policy seminars) conservative 
propaganda center? No, says Evans: 
are conservative, there’s doubt about it. 
That’s the framework within which op- 
erate. But train our students work 
the information business. We’re 
cedes, however, that most the articles 
produced the center’s interns are likely 
appeal conservatives. your 
world view affects what you select 
says Evans. much journal- 
ism 

About half the center’s graduates have 
gone media-related careers. They have 
become congressional aides, researchers for 
conservative think tanks, and reporters and 
editors for such organizations UPI, the 
Paul (Minnesota) Pioneer Press, 
and host smaller publications. 

The center’s work has won the praise 
Accuracy Media, which crusades against 
what perceives left-wing bias the 
media. 1979 AIM presented the NJC with 
award for achieving significant reform 
journalism through the development 
young journalists who combine dedication 
honest and accurate reporting with love 
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Patricia Case, and Laura Daly 
“An overwhelming collection 200 articles 
thoughtful, intelligent and detailed 
coverage issues and perspectives 
infrequently seen mainstream American 
Angeles Times Book Review 
ambitious, beautifully designed 
book. The hundreds political cartoons 
scattered throughout the volume are 
graphically striking and often funny.” 
—The Philadelphia Inquirer 
“The scope global, the stvle mostly 
indignant, and the spirit you 
want know what the protesters are 
protesting against, it’s all here.” 
—John Barkham Reviews 
1982 Illustrated cloth $30.00 paper $14.95 
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America and the principles stands 

Most students who sign for the NJC 
program feel home it. conser- 
says Ken Scott, economics and 
political science major the University 
the Pacific Stockton, California. 
learned the program from the Na- 
know the work Stan 
Evans and I’m very comfortable with the 
philosophical orientation the work they 

But the tight job market apparently mak- 
ing the center attractive less ideologically 
committed students well. Linda Grubbs, 
who undergraduate Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio, says she enrolled primarily 
gain experience working big city. 


tional Review. 


consider myself fiscally 
she says, socially, well, don’t know 
I’m allowed say that word around here 


The Guild Vogue 


After woman has worked Condé Nast 
Publications for year, management sends 
her pot African violets mark the oc- 
casion. some recipients, the gesture 
epitomizes the climate the com- 
pany has tried promote. others, how- 
ever, symbolizes patronizing attitude that 
has made working conditions considerably 
less elegant than the image projected the 
magazines Vogue, Self, 
Glamour, and Mademoiselle, among others. 

More than year ago, group about 
twenty-five Nast employees began 
air their grievances. Among the 
gripes were: starting salaries about 
$10,000 year; the lack regular pay 
raises; Management’s failure post many 


Evans doesn’t draw any salary from the 
NJC, relying the money gets from, 
among other journalistic enterprises, writing 
thrice-weekly column for the Los Angeles 
Times syndicate and editing The Sentinel, 
newsletter defense issues. considers 
the NJC project worthwhile any has 
undertaken since emerging Yale the 
servative young intellectuals following the 
footsteps William Buckley, Jr. 

have made measurable, modest, 
are small com- 
pared the scope what perceive 
the problem. Our hope simply have 
some influence bring about ‘righting’ 
the balance, you 


says. 


Eric Nadler 


Eric Nadler New York writer. 


job openings within the company; and the 
slow pace advancement. The group also 
perceived insensitivity the concerns 
women employees, who make about 
three-quarters Condé Nast’s 
Until last spring, for instance, even 
highly paid employees received maximum 
$95 week maternity benefits. And, 
while most editors the company’s wom- 
en’s magazines are female, top business po- 
sitions tend held men. 

The group finally decided approach The 
Newspaper Guild, and last summer the first 
steps toward possible unionization took place 
with two leafletings Nast headquar- 
ters New York. The first came early 
July, when handful Guild members 
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spent two days distributing one-page flyer 
employees they left work. The leaflet 
(made more eye-catching than most Guild 
handouts effort appeal the com- 
pany’s presumably style-conscious em- 
ployees) listed salaries and benefits such 
Guild publications Newsweek, Time, and 
Scientific American, where, stated, edito- 
rial salaries are $500 $600 week for 
people with two three years’ experience. 
Within days, July 16, Condé Nast chair- 
man Newhouse, Jr., sent his staff 
memo referring tradition that unique 
within the publishing industry and very much 
part the Condé Nast 
which, said, characterized re- 
spect for human and concern 
for employment.’’ The memo 
added: this context, believe union 
unnecessary, undesirable, and ultimately 

second leaflet distributed August took 
issue with this lofty assessment. Citing low 
pay, maternity and health 
benefits, and poor job security, the flyer 
asked, there really cooperative family 
Nast? 

Within two weeks, company president 
Robert Lapham mailed employees five- 
page letter that, without mentioning the 
Guild efforts, discussed several improve- 
ments company benefits, including the in- 
troduction dental coverage plan and 
increase maternity-leave pay. passing, 
Lapham conceded that has made 
difficult retain the day-to-day personal 
contact that has traditionally characterized 


apparent effort restore some 


that contact,’’ editors have held 
staff meetings discuss grievances. And 
employees report that the company recently 
raised starting salaries $12,000. Asked 
comment, Newhouse would only say, 
whole thing over, don’t want 
talk about 

It’s hard this point gauge the momen- 
tum the union effort. organizing 
drive can only fast the people who 
are says Guild representative 
Dick Pattison. The effort has been hampered 
the departure some union activists and 
fears that the company might punish pro- 
union employees. More generally, the Guild 
must contend with what one Conde Nast 
employee describes the at- 
era when women from families spent 


few years working magazine between 
college and marriage. lot 
another employee adds, buy the idea 
that it’s 


Whatever the future the Guild’s 
unionization effort, its actions last summer 
show that, keep the family happy, 
Nast will probably have give its daughters 
more than flowers. 


Gail Robinson New York writer. 


Hispanics find Digest 
hard swallow 


Reader’s Digest, with circulation 
million people, has come under fire for 
allegedly neglecting million Americans. 
The League United Latin American 
Citizens (LULAC), which has 100,000 
members forty-five states, last summer 
charged the magazine with 
and its coverage His- 
panics and considered boycott the publi- 
cation unless corrective action were taken. 


findings, part larger study 
coverage Hispanics the networks 
and major newspapers, indicated that only 
six 3,300 articles appearing the Digest 
since 1970 dealt with Hispanics, and that 
three these showed them unfavor- 
able light. The group also found that the 
Digest had never reprinted article from 
U.S. Hispanic publication. 

August, however, the idea boycott 
was rejected after meeting between Digest 
editors and LULAC representatives. The 
magazine said would instruct its corre- 
spondents more attentive Hispanic- 
related issues; would subscribe more His- 
panic periodicals; and would work with the 
head Hispanic news service who had 
agreed act liaison between the Digest 
and Hispanic journalists. 

Representatives the two sides will meet 
again April see whether not the Di- 
gest continues view Hispanics alien 
territory. Allyson Reid 


WHO’s lose? 


When radio WHO-AM Des 
Moines, Iowa, gives its regular weather re- 
port 5:00 Earl Schroeder listening 
Columbus, Georgia. are Heard 
Saltsburg, Pennsylvania, Maurice Pahr 


station 


Saginaw, Michigan, and thousands others 
1.7-million square-miie area encompass- 
ing all part thirty-one states. Officials 
WHO know Schroeder, Heard, and Pahr lis- 
ten the station’s early-morning weather 
because they were among scores people 
who responded with letters support when 


CJR/Marc 


the station warned that could the victim 
Reagan administration and Cuba 

move that still baffles WHO’s man- 
agement, the administration selected 1040 
kilohertz the frequency wanted for 
Radio Marti, station planned broadcast 
the American government’s version news 
about Cuba the Cuban people. Since 1941, 
when WHO was designated one the na- 
tion’s eleven 
1040 frequency has night been used the 


stations, the 
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continental U.S. solely the 50,000-watt 
Des Moines station, which calls itself 
Voice the Middle 

WHO’s concern that the Cuban gov- 
ernment would jam Radio Marti’s signal 
and, the process, reduce the Iowa station’s 
nighttime broadcast range from about 800 
miles. Indeed, the night August 31, 
the Castro government broadcast music and 
speeches over the 1040 frequency, garbling 
WHO’s signal far north Missouri. 
left calling says Robert 
Engelhardt, vice president Palmer Com- 
munications, Inc., the company that owns 
WHO. 

The most listened-to farm station the 
country, WHO would seem unlikely can- 
didate become part international 
controversy. Its role, clearly defined the 
station the 1930s, has never changed: 
provide midwesterners general, and 
farmers particular, with useful information 
and wholesome entertainment. established 
what the station describes the first 
truly non-network radio news operations 
the and still maintains full-time 
news staff seventeen people who are re- 
sponsible for forty-five hours information 
programming each week, including nightly 
half-hour newscast featuring stories from 
and surrounding states. During winter 
snowstorms, the station typically broad- 
casts reports between 400 and 500 school 
and business closings and neighbor- 
ing states and the only real source such 
information many areas. 

What makes WHO unique, however, its 
farm service. The first station the nation 
establish farm department, WHO now has 
four-person farm staff which the air 
more than 150 times week with news about 
markets, weather, politics, agricultural sci- 
ence, and other matters significance 
farmers. Every morning, throughout the day, 
and again night, WHO broadcasts 
that singsong jargon that probably under- 
standable only farmers commodity and 
livestock reports from Iowa’s major markets, 
country grain elevators, and exchanges 
Chicago, Louisville, and 
must start very early the morn- 
ing begin their daily livestock chores and 
get the says lowa Republican 
Senator Charles Grassley, farmer who 
knows what it’s like grow riding 
tractor listening WHO. 
provided WHO those early hours 
shapes the management decisions the 
farmer not only for that immediate day, but 
also for the weeks Farmers, 
adds, not take the threat posed 
WHO Radio Marti. 


CHRONICLE 


During the daylight hours, WHO’s pro- 
gramming filled with unending talk. Seven 
days week, for twelve-and-a-half 
hours day, talk-show hosts take calls from 
listeners every topic from pickles 
tics. They are interrupted regularly more 
talk updates the farm markets, news, 
and weather. Until recently, during the 
graveyard shift, from midnight 5:00 
the station aimed truckers and highway 
travelers with mix country music, news, 
weather, and traffic reports. (That time has 
now been given over The Larry King 
Show.) 

The great irony the Radio Marti fight, 
course, that has pitted WHO against its 
most famous employee Ronald Reagan. 
Reagan began his career broadcasting 
WOC Davenport and WHO Des 
Moines, both owned the Palmer family. 
was young Reagan who 1932 
announced WHO the first University 
Iowa Hawkeyes football game the 
air. But the Reagan administration has lob- 
bied intensely for Radio Marti, and WHO 
has fought back with $100,000 lobbying 
campaign involving high-powered Washing- 
ton lawyers; the National Pork Producers 


Council and the National Corn Growers As- 
sociation; unanimous Iowa congressional 
delegation; and, course, faithful listeners 
such Schroeder, Heard, and Pahr. Their 
efforts have not been able stop Radio 
Marti the bill authorizing has passed the 
House and awaits action the Senate but 
they did convince Congress approve 
amendment that will enable WHO chal- 
lenge the administration, through the rule- 
making process and the courts, 1040 
fact selected frequency. 

don’t argue with the concept 
Radio says Robert Engelhardt 
Palmer Communications. just say 
you put 1040, they’re going jam 
and everybody loses. was bad idea 
begin with, and hasn’t gotten any 

John Hyde 


John Hyde Washington correspondent 
for the Des Moines Register. 


Dubious achievement 


Scheduled for the December issue Es- 
quire: feature article Jodie Foster titled 
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For years, volunteers 
from America’s rural electric 
cooperatives have helped bring 
the large and small miracles 
electricity the third world. 

Beginning with the forma- 
tion consumer-owned elec- 
tric cooperative Quito, Ec- 
uador, the rural electrification 
effort spread from South Amer- 
ica Southeast Asia, Africa, 
the Philippines and the Carib- 
bean. Today, some 200 elec- 
tric cooperatives assisted 
these volunteers are serving 
nearly million people the 
rural areas countries. 


« 


vey 


Third Woric 


The work continues new 
help people numerous third- 
world nations develop their 
energy resources. 

These success stories have 
been accomplished through our 
national organization, the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooper- 
ative Association, with funding 
the United States Agency 
for International Development 
and with assistance from the 
United Nations and the World 
Bank. 

These successes continue. 
During the past two years alone, 


For further information contact 


Telephone (202) 857-9540 


geek 


our U.S. AlD-funded Small 
Hydro Development Program 
has assisted the identifi- 
cation design small-scale 
decentralized projects that 

will soon use renewable energy 
technologies light the 
countryside and bring new hope 
people more than 
countries. 

proud export one 
America’s finest and most 
successful ideas—rural elec- 
trification—using one our 
strongest resources—people. 
Our highly skilled volunteers 
from America’s 1,000 nonprof- 
it, consumer-owned rural elec- 
tric systems have shared their 
technical and administrative 
expertise with farmers and 
villagers places many people 
had never heard few years 
ago. 
with the same 
spirit cooperation that 
brought electricity and all its 
miracles rural America. 

Electrification through 
electric cooperatives—one 
the United States’ highly 
prized exports. 

light darkness. 


America’s consumer-owned rural electric systems 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
1800 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
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See the Falklands now 


Wondering what you didn’t see news 
during the Falklands war? Much now 
available two-hour videocassette pro- 
duced Independent Television News 
London. More than one-third the 
documentary consists material not previ- 
ously aired, including dramatic war footage. 
The producers claim this the first time 
major news event has been issued cas- 
sette. And, despite its £39 ($66) price tag, 
the documentary has been hit Britain. 
became number one the video charts 
Britain within week its says 
Martyn Lewis, the ITN reporter who wrote 
and produced the cassette. overtook Star 
Wars and Emmanuelle ITN will not 
profit from that success, however, since all 
proceeds are being donated funds set 
aid the Falkland Islanders and families 
war’s victims. 


Declaration 
Independence (Mo.) 


The cable news war on, and one its first 
skirmishes has occurred Independence, 
Last June, small cable system 
there called Landmark Cablevision replaced 
Cable News Network with the rival and 
atellite News Channel 
Barely month later, July 16, Landmark 
system manager Perry Nash opened his local 
paper find full-page headlined 
INDEPENDENCE LOST AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
CABLE NEWS. Placed CNN, the ac- 
cused Landmark saving money provid- 
ing its 34,000 subscribers with 
breviated news service instead the in- 
depth news coverage most American house- 


Missouri. 


holds currently 

Again, August after Landmark 
applied the local utilities board for fifty- 
cent rate increase, CNN ran another ad, both 
print and radio, asking, ARE INDE- 
PENDENCE CABLE SUBSCRIBERS LOSING THEIR 
FREEDOM CHOICE? The ads called the 
public protest Landmark’s decision 
drop CNN, warning, you lose this battle, 
there may not another 

CNN’s aggressive campaign Indepen- 
dence underscores its growing competition 
with SNC, which owned ABC and 
Group and which made its debut June 
21. CNN, twenty-four-hour service with 
both hard news and regular features, sup- 
plements its advertising revenues with 
fifteen-cents-per-subscriber monthly fee paid 
the operators. SNC, 
modeled after all-news 


headline service 
radio, entirely 


advertiser-supported and thus free 
operators. SNC also offering local systems 
variety lucrative bonuses carry it. 

should pay when can get com- 
parable service for free?’’ asks Landmark’s 
Nash, who adds that prefers SNC’s for- 
mat. Nash claims that CNN’s campaign 
was tactic designed scare other operators 
who might thinking defecting SNC. 
CNN does not away with its fee, 
predicts, will lose many its affiliates. 

Nory LeBrun, CNN vice president 
cable sales and marketing, disagrees, saying 
that, with the network’s two-year lead and 
million subscribers, having trouble 
renewing agreements with cable systems. 
however, that CNN Headline 
second network launched last 
January direct response the announce- 
ment SNC, has felt the effects the com- 
petition. don’t think there room for four 
twenty-four-hour 
says. (SNC II, which will feature longer 
pieces and analysis, start the spring; 
it, too, will free operators.) 

Although too early tell which side 
will prevail the cable news competition, 
CNN already appears have suffered set- 
back Independence. Landmark’s rate hike 


does concede, 
News, 


was approved. And system manager Nash 
has run his own series radio spots offering 
free cable installation those interested 
learning what the fuss was all about. Some 
650 new subscribers have signed up. 
Laurence Zuckerman 


Laurence Zuckerman assistant editor 


View magazine. 


Vanity fare 


Quote, Denver-based personality magazine 
that folded April 1982 due lack 
funds, has hit upon novel way resuscitat- 
ing itself. For about $2,000, Rocky Moun- 
tain-area residents can purchase interview 
the magazine. Writers, like salesmen, 

are paid commission, getting percent 

the total take for each interview they con- 
duct. The first issue under the new format, 
due out December, will include interviews 
with Denver coach, the 
billboard promoter the and local 
writer (but which them have paid for their 
space closely guarded secret). For those 
elsewhere who have always wanted see 
their names print, editor Fleming 
says she hopes start similar maga- 


zines other cities. Claudia Weinstein 
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One most historic sights. 


Yaz continues make baseball history 42. 
Super stars, great teams, fanatic fans. They make Boston 
the sports town around. And that helped make The Globe Sports pages 
the nation for the 2nd year row according 
the Associated Press. 


| The Boston Globe, a wholly owned subsidiary of Affiliated Publications, Inc 
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The Shadow knows 


film entitled The Clones Bruce Lee 
opened Washington not long ago 
about little critical acclaim the ear- 
lier martial-arts epics copied. 
somewhat similar vein, major news or- 
ganizations recently brought forth lit- 
ter reports that together might 
christened The Clones Leroy Wil- 
liams. These accounts alleged 
homosexual scandals Washington, 
like the original yarn about sex 
Capitol Hill told former congres- 
sional page Williams, not exactly 
merit five-star rating. 

fact, segments the American gay 
press, not content with merely panning 


the coverage, struck back with kind 


journalistic Kung-Fu, assaulting the 
networks and their sources so. savagely 
that Bruce Lee triple feature would 
have been tranquil comparison. 

Optimists might have assumed that 
the Leroy Williams epic was outland- 
ish unique. June 30, 
shrouded shadow for the sake 
anonymity, Williams told CBS News 
that had been approached con- 
gressmen seeking the homosexual 
favors boy pages. Soon discredited 
the FBI for failing lie detector test, and 
having been named the press, de- 
camped for Arkansas escape report- 
ers’ questions. Ultimately, though, 
publicly confessed having lied 
the air the presumed embarrass- 
ment CBS and the evident joy 
certain that network’s competitors. 

For over month before Williams re- 
canted, however, rivals CBS were 
under considerable pressure come 
with better story. During this period 
became evident that journalism, 
the world seeks describe, history 
can appear repeat itself. 

July 27, ABC Washington corre- 
spondent Carole Simpson reported: 
now turns out there may more the 
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Washington sex scandal than now 
being investigated Capitol Hill. ABC 
News has learned that the FBI inves- 
tigating male prostitution rings. 

ABC may have learned this fact from 
NBC News, which had reported the 
same thing eight months earlier, 
November 24, 1981. 

But ABC did have its own key source 
corroborate the sinister goings-on 
whom Simpson described 
former male prostitute and FBI infor- 
mant. Concealed shadow, 
Williams had been CBS month be- 
fore, alleged that had direct 
knowledge foreign intelligence 
agents, including Soviets, having paid 
male hustlers obtain secrets from gay 
clients sensitive U.S. government 
jobs. added that had been paid 
$5,000 British intelligence seduce 
congressional aide into revealing plans 
for U.S. bases overseas. 

Within minutes the July broadcast, 
three reporters from weekly gay news- 
paper, The Washington Blade (who 
later told they had been tipped off 
the identity ABC’s source), ap- 
peared the Capitol Hill apartment 
one David Schauer, twenty-two, de- 
manding interview. According the 
August Blade, Schauer, after conced- 
ing that was indeed admit- 
ted that had lied about significant 
portions his story. 

Following the Leroy 
tern, Schauer then abruptly left town 
escape other reporters and hostile gay 
community. managed trace him 
phone number southern city, how- 
ever. The following exchange took 
place, illustrating the problems re- 
porter can have eliciting reliable in- 
formation from such shadowy source: 

HANSON: You said one thing ABC 
and then reneged the Blade which 
story true? 

jeopardize ongoing investigations. 


HANSON: Well, you’ve just resub- 
stantiated your ABC story doesn’t 
that jeopardize ongoing investigations 
again? 

SCHAUER: didn’t resubstantiate any- 
thing. did feed lot stuff the 
Blade. Whether fed lot stuff 
ABC, haven’t said one way the 
other. 

HANSON: What did you mean 

SCHAUER: didn’t mean feed. 

Pressed further, Schauer said that, 
with the exception his supposed spy- 
ing for the British, his evidence that 
foreign spies are recruiting hustlers 
decidedly second-hand. two occa- 
sions, said, someone bar pointed 
out somebody else and remarked, 

Even the British case, Schauer 
admitted that had given ABC false in- 
formation. said that the secrets 
question did not involve air bases but 
concerned the price new battle tank; 
that had not been paid $5,000 but 
lesser amount; and that the Britisher 
who recruited him might well have done 
private capacity, and not be- 
half Her Majesty. 

Schauer refused comment re- 
port, denied emphatically ABC, that 
was paid for the interview. (He ad- 
mitted, however, that paid regu- 
larly for information Martin Price, 
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editor The Deep Backgrounder, 
new Washington scandal sheet dedi- 
cated revealing the identities 
homosexuals government.) 

NBC sat out this latest round com- 
petition for sex-scandal stories, but 
still did not escape attack from the gay 
press. The network came under fire after 
UPI and New York news outlets carried 
accounts another young man making 
yet another disclosure: that foreign 


‘Are homosexuals 
government 
any greater threat 
security 
than stamp collectors?’ 


agents had purchased the client lists 
gay prostitution services Washington. 
The accounts quoted testimony New 
York state senate committee hearing 
Dale Smith, thirty-four, whom the New 
York Post described (perhaps bit 
euphemistically, turned out) 

After the hearing, Washington Post 
reporter Joe Pichirallo sought out Smith 
for interview, pressed him concern- 
ing the basis his testimony, and re- 
ported July that the witness admit- 
ted could not verify the report had 
given the committee. This startling 
news was followed the next week 
revelation the Blade that was 
Smith, his face obscured that familiar 
shadow, who had been the major anon- 
ymous informer appearing back No- 
vember 1981 NBC’s story male 
prostitution Washington. 

that broadcast, correspondent 
Brian Ross had prompted his source 
whom termed ‘‘call not 
investigator describe 1979 visit 
the Soviet military attaché Wash- 


ington sort got the 
Smith said obscurely. drift was 
who’s involved and what. ... 


walked out’’). Ross went report 
that, when this visit took place, his 
source had been sharing house with 


U.S. military intelligence officer who 
subsequently lost his security clearance. 

front-page story August 20, 
the Blade mounted full-scale effort 
discredit NBC. launched series 
exceedingly brutal flying kicks 
Smith’s credibility, reporting nearly 
every extraneous negative fact 
allegation about him could find 
drunkenness, drug use, evictions, ar- 
rests, etc. Following this onslaught, 
Smith emulated Williams and Schauer 
and went into hiding. 

The Blade’s hominem attack 
Smith notwithstanding, important 
question remained: had told the truth 
NBC? With correspondent Ross’s 
help, traced Smith the small, 
sparsely furnished apartment which 
had escaped with his wife and year- 
old son. The ensuing interview accom- 
plished little other than show that as- 
pects the spy story remain very murky 
indeed. Smith comes across 
scrupulously polite but enigmatic young 
man working hard distance himself 
from troubled past. took issue with 
certain implications the NBC report, 
insisting that had been assigned 
unspecified police authorities investi- 
gate the U.S. intelligence officer and 
that, without intending any disloyalty, 
had undertaken the 
Soviet attaché his own. left wishing 
Smith well but doubting whether his 
testimony should have been used the 
underpinning major news report. 


oss insists that Smith’s informa- 
tion was not used this way 
NBC. The correspondent says 
that everything his report was backed 
off the record two three official 
sources, and argues that this made the 
story legitimate. Assuming such 
confirmation, certainly has point. 
Gay papers such the Blade not 
see that way, however, and have 
lumped Ross’s report with the others 
example gay community 
under attack [via] faceless accusers, 
reckless Blade editor Steve 
Martz suggested interview that 
gays Washington are not inclined 
make fine distinctions between reports 


that, taken whole, might increase 
anti-gay prejudice. noted that police 


recently raided two D.C. model 
seizing client lists, and said 
there fear that new McCarthyism di- 
rected homosexuals may soon 
haunting the capital. 

his NBC broadcast, Ross flirted 
with fundamental question that 
seldom raised the straight press: Are 
homosexuals government really any 
greater threat security than lapsed 
Catholics, stamp collectors, video- 
game addicts? 

The common assumption the es- 
tablishment press, elsewhere, that 
homosexuals are more vulnerable 
blackmail. But reporters for gay papers, 
citing authorities like sex researcher 
Tripp, argue that there case 
successful blackmail this type 
record. asked CIA spokesman 
come with one. could not. 

Still, nothing impossible (as was 
shown when former CIA official and au- 
thor The CIA and the Cult Intelli- 
gence Victor Marchetti surfaced 
contributing editor The Deep Back- 
grounder). Leads involving homosexual 
blackmail and espionage are conse- 
quently fair game for reporters, assum- 
ing rather bold assumption, appar- 
ently that separate the facts from 
the rumors and keep the question 
homosexuality perspective. 

This issue perspective was dealt 
with impressive article Taylor 
Branch (Harper’s, October 1982) con- 
cerning the fears and agonies secret 
homosexuals official Washington. 
one point Branch chides the news media 
for tending avoid gay subjects. 
suggests the need for sensitive, nonsen- 
sational reports that would enlighten the 
public the extent homosexuality 
among the before the po- 
litical demagogues and publications 
like The Deep Backgrounder 
Out the Closet, Senator manage 

Such undertaking the press 
would lot more public-spirited than 
rumor-mongering, even the resulting 
headlines would fewer. Therein lies 
the rub, however, for the words Ju- 
venal apply much journalists 
the politicians: 

eagles’ wings immortal scandals fly 
While virtuous actions are but born and die. 
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oil these days. 

One reason coal. Another 
the rail system that moves that coa 
reliably 
freight railroads move 
percent the coal that pow- 
ers our electric utilities—and they 


accounts only for about 8.percent 
the average residential electric bil 


Two powertul forces work keep 


rail coal transportation economical. 
One competition. Railroads 
compete among themselves and 
with other forms transportation 
Coal companies compete with each 
other. And, coal itself competes with 


other sources energy 


The other force deregulation 
1980, railroads have been 
able enter into long-term hauling 


contracts that assure 


coal transportation costs. 
keeps rates competitive and—just 


provides the service 


guarantees encourage conversion 
coal industries and electric 
utilities 
America needs its coal neve 
before. And Americas freight rail- 
4 more inforr ation. write 
more intormation, write 
esource,” Dept. 61, Association 


Washington, D.C. 20036. 


call 


(202) 9555. 


Original coal sculpture 
James Stewart, 
Danville, West Virginia. 


How does important 
natural resource move? 
national resource. 
q 
vital moving force. 


The thinned-out medium 


The past year has taken heavy toll newspapers, far 
heavier than would expected even serious recession: 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Buffalo, Portland (Oregon), Des 
Moines, Minneapolis, Tampa, have all lost old dailies, and 
New York barely averted losing the Daily News. These 
casualties are further reminder that marriage that once 
looked permanent between cities and newspapers has 
but dissolved. used that almost every town big 
enough have Main Street would have daily newspaper 
its own. But newspapers have failed keep with the 
growth cities. Now only about one four urban places 
(as the census bureau calls them) the site daily, and 
place big as, say, Warren, Michigan, listed the 1980 
census the ninety-second largest city the country 
(161,000), has daily newspaper. 

course, many such communities Warren fall under 
the shade the surviving umbrella newspapers, which 
circulate throughout entire metropolitan regions. But such 
newspapers spread themselves too thin pay much atten- 
tion particular localities. one the leading analysts 
the press, Ben Bagdikian, has pointed out, such paper 
The Atlanta Constitution and Journal circulates fifty- 
five counties, which nearly forty have daily news- 
paper. cover forty counties, Bagdikian estimates, would 
mean keeping track possibly thousand different gov- 
ernmental bodies. paper,’’ observes, even 

There are those who say that the thinning out news- 
papers does not matter much; other media have proliferated. 
Yet none the others has filled the void left coverage 
government and politics. make matters worse, many 
the umbrella newspapers have turned toward 
journalism, which, emphasizing conspicuous consump- 
tion, inevitably appeals elite readership. Thus, may 
well that the turn the century, present trends 
hold, only minority American households will read 
daily newspapers have any reason to. The possible 
consequences were set forth bluntly Anthony Smith 
Goodbye Gutenberg: society that simply did not contain 
medium approximating the universality the newspaper 
would society composed consumers, not 

probably symptomatic that the owner the largest 
number American newspapers, the Gannett Company, 
engaged now stretching newspapers still thinner. First, 
Gannett is, this writing, the process abandoning 
unprofitable property, its newspapers Oakland, Califor- 
nia, buy television station. This raises the possibility 
that Oakland, the forty-third largest city the United 
States, may become also our largest non-newspaper city. 


the same time, Gannett introducing the most 
stretched-out umbrella newspaper all. USA Today, now 
sale experimentally few cities, proposes transfer 
the national arena the format, without the content, 
local journalism. Every journalist wishes new newspaper 
success almost article faith, but the good wishes 
here must accompanied note regret over what 
may lost. 


Come back, Rick 


Regardless who else might have been reading Doones- 
bury over the last decade, journalists were among its most 
faithful fans. For Gary Trudeau’s strip was offspring 
the media age, permeated media consumption and pro- 
duction, and peopled, often not, media 
either journalists their subjects. The fictional Rick Red- 
fern The Washington Post and Roland Burton Hedley, 
Jr., Time, ABC, and elsewhere encountered caricatures 
from real life, such David Halberstam and Jeb Magruder. 
But the real fascination lay Trudeau’s ear for journalistic 
cant and blather, perhaps unmatched since the death two de- 
cades ago Liebling. Now, understand, Trudeau 
and Doonesbury are going extended leave. Trudeau 
has earned vacation, but hope return puncture 
the balloon media pomposity before gets too big again. 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: the San Diego Union. Smack the middle 
June report the campaign being waged against the in- 
humane treatment calves the production milk-fed 
veal, the paper sandwiched this unappetizing blurb: 
recipes for veal page 22.”’ 

Dart: the San Francisco Chronicle, for its laid-back 
account (August 26) the annual shareholders’ meeting 
World Airways Inc.: eight paragraphs explaining that the 
press had been barred from the meeting but that, according 
company spokesman post-meeting interview, 
much happened’’ anyway. For contrast, see re- 
ports The Wall Street Journal and the Oakland Tribune 
(also August 26), both which landed squarely the air- 
line’s widening second-quarter net loss $10.8 million an- 
nounced the meeting (which, the Tribune noted, had 
been opened the press and public after all). 

Laurel: Stars and Stripes, which July unfurled 
attention-getting series the status the women who now 
make some percent some areas more than per- 
cent the country’s total armed forces personnel. The 
series, which appeared the paper’s European editions, de- 
scribed the wide range duties that women soldiers regu- 
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larly and competently perform as, for example, supply 
clerks, radio operators, parachute riggers, and mechanics; 
also detailed their devastating experiences daily sexual 
combat with the men the ranks. demoralizing the 
verbal abuse and sexual extortion which they are sub- 
jected, the series reveals, that not uncommon for 
women soldiers avoid meals and recreation, need hos- 
pitalization for stress, and, eventually, simply surrender 
and leave the service. (And outraged the series was 
the Army chief public affairs reported George 
Wilson The Washington Post, suggested mem- 
orandum that investigative reporting Stars and Stripes 
brought halt suggestion that, under fire from 
Senator William Proxmire, was quickly revised urge that 
future journalistic investigations more ‘‘objective’’ and 

Dart: The New York Times, for its questionable as- 
signment less than disinterested reporter cover the 
continuing flap over the CBS documentary The Uncounted 
Enemy: Vietnam Deception. Times reporter Sally Bedell, 
formerly Guide, was one the authors 
critical attack the documentary published 
the magazine when she was its staff. 

Dart: The Calgary Herald, six-day-a-week, 
160,000-circulation paper Alberta, Canada, for its fatu- 
ous coverage the opening its new $70 million plant 
eighty preening pages typified article headlined OPEN- 
ING DRAWS ELITE OUTSIDE INTERESTS. The fifty-eight 
outsiders identified the piece were none other 
than directors and officers companies affiliated with 
Southam Inc., the, paper’s parent. 

Dart: the Philadelphia Daily News, for explosive 
front-page story that turned out dud. The tabloid 
filled four full pages its first edition with reporter Hoag 
Levin’s August story headlined UNARMED WARHEADS 
STOLEN PACIFISTS, but the time final edition rolled 
around (same headline, different blurb), the report had been 
amended: the stolen stuff was some harmless and unclas- 
sified casings that the manufacturer had discarded 
trash. Within week, the News rueful editorial had 
acknowledged the indefensible gaps its reporting, and 
the reporter who detonated the story had quietly resigned. 

Laurel: Robert Coram, for his uncamouflaged account 
The Atlanta Journal combined live-fire exercise 
(CALFLEX) July Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 
Among other details, Coram reported that four out four 
TOW missiles (advertised having percent probability 
kill) and three out four F-16 bombers (introduced 
having the best avionics and bomb delivery systems avail- 
able today) had missed their targets, two more than half 
mile. Coram’s piece launched rapid-fire series events: 
written complaint the Journal lieutenant colonel rep- 
resenting the Armed Forces Command nearby Fort 
McPherson (who had not been present the exercise), 
which blasted Coram’s report being untrue; confron- 
tation the Journal’s offices, during which substantiating 
material was offered the colonel and his superior officer, 


both whom remained unmoved; letter from Coram 
the Army’s brigadier general charge public affairs, 
which documented his CALFLEX story and lamented the 
colonels’ behavior; meeting between Coram and the Jour- 
nal’s assistant managing editor, which the reporter, who 
had been twice recommended (1980 and 1981) his paper 
for Pulitzer Prize, was fired. The reasons cited had noth- 
ing with the quality Coram’s reporting that, the 
paper did not question but rather with his 
differences’’ with management and being ‘‘too 
his work. 

Laurel: American Banker and reporter Phillip 
Zweig. prescient April piece, Zweig revealed the 
risky lending practices Penn Square Bank that two 
months later forced its collapse. 

Dart: the Windsor, Ontario, Star. Ignoring charges 
and journalism, sex-role 
stereotyping, and the trivialization women leveled 
such groups the Windsor Media Council, the Ontario 
Press Council, the Windsor Women Teachers’ Association, 
the Ontario Status Women Council, the Women’s Incent- 
ive Centre, and the Canadian National Action Committee 
the Status Women, well petition from about half 
the members its own newsroom (most them men), the 
Star continues its misguided course running Friday 
photos pretty young things. pure, unadultered, un- 
hypocritical fact the matter,’’ wrote editor Carl Morgan 
article inaugurating the controversial feature, ‘‘is that 
has long been practised honorable and 
most enjoyable pastime countless generations healthy 
young Canadians, and our plans enshrine the practice 
print nothing more than recognition that 

Laurel: National Public Radio’s Things Consid- 
ered and independent producer Laurie Garrett, for dis- 
turbing August report the mysterious incidence mis- 
carriages and birth defects among the estimated seven mil- 
lion women who operate video display terminals Canada 
and the United States. Reporting nine such clusters 
around the continent among them, hospital accounting 
office, telephone company, airline, and classified 
department newspaper the program called the 
contradictory conclusions various investigations the 
potential hazards low-level radiation and stressed the ur- 
gent need for serious scientific study. 

Dart: CBS, for coverage the United States Open 
men’s tennis finals that overplayed its technical advantage. 
While following the match, the network stroked series 
loving shots such CBS personnel Chairman William 
Paley (twice; remarkable man’’); Walter Cronkite 
(twice; ‘‘a real CBS sport’’); group president Gene Jan- 
kowski; group executive vice president James Rosenfield; 
morning news co-anchor Diane Sawyer; sports commen- 
tator Phyllis George; Bonnie Franklin One Day 
Time’’); Mike Wallace (three times); and CBS president 
Tom Wyman and CBS sports president Neal Pilson 
handsome gentlemen’’). The score, the end the four- 
hour September match: CBS, 14; other networks, 
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Were critics target they accused the 


television and print reporting 


many American journalists, and much their 

viewing reading public, was perhaps the most 

searing and controversial story generation. Is- 
rael’s invasion Lebanon early June seemed begin 
one more round familiar cycle violence and reprisal, 
one more almost routine combat assignment covering 
thirty-five years war the Middle East. Yet the 
fighting wore on, the Israeli attack not only overran the 
PLO; never before, soon engulfed the media well, 
leaving newspapers and television under siege West 
Beirut, and figuratively. 

correspondents spoke into cameras filed dispatches 
against the backdrop the smoking city, partisans both 
sides and, increasingly, supporters Israel attacked 
the coverage for omission, distortion, worse. Networks 
and newspapers were bombarded with letters and protests 
and besieged angry delegations. the heat conflict 


Roger Morris, frequent contributor the the author 


of, among other books, Haig: The General’s Progress, which was 
published last summer. gratefully acknowledges the research 


assistance provided Vanderbilt University’s Television News 
Archive and interns Mark Silber and Claudia Weinstein. 
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home and abroad, journalists lashed out officials and 
one another; there was visible end innocence and illu- 
sion among experienced newsmen who had prided them- 
selves having shed both long ago; and truth often became 
casualty the domestic war over the front-line reporting. 
When was over, there was sense that nothing scarred 
the conflict journalism, public trust, the Middle East, Is- 
rael’s moral and political standing with Americans would 
ever the same again. 

For sheer intensity and breadth, the controversy fueled 
coverage the Israeli invasion seems have few parallels 
recent journalistic history. After relatively brief and 
meager criticism the reporting anti-Arab, the storm 
centered what Boston Globe editorial-page editor Martin 
Nolan called angst about the media’s coverage 
While criticism poured major papers such 
the Globe, The Philadelphia Inquirer, The New York 
Times, and especially The Washington Post, the Anti- 
Defamation League B’nai B’rith hired political consul- 
tant David Garth review ABC, CBS, and NBC television 
news coverage the entire conflict document expected 
inaccuracies. the Jerusalem Post, most American report- 
ing the invasion was simply 
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Even Variety was troubled, its own idiom, the 
ous short circuits between reps the international 
and Israeli authorities. Summoning Emile Zola and 
Colonel Dreyfus the fray, Norman Podhoretz, editor 
Commentary, eventually wrote his own ar- 
dent defense Israel’s cause which strongly implied 
that number Israel’s critics, notably New York Times 
columnist Anthony Lewis, were anti-Semitic. 

Meanwhile, reporters lodged criticisms their own. 
Writing the Washington Journalism Review, for exam- 
ple, Israeli free-lance writer Pnina Ramati and The Wash- 
ington Post’s Jerusalem correspondent, Edward Cody, de- 
plored Israel’s censorship and defended fellow writers 
the Arab side whose dispatches ‘‘tended naturally fill the 
vacuum left Israeli silence.’’ But the profession’s vary- 
ing frustration and concern with the coverage was turned 
inward well. There was the charge 
anti-Israeli bias television reporting, NBC’s Marvin Kalb 
was quoted telling the August convention the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. August (in incident discussed 
further below), Thomas Friedman, The New York 
Times’s bureau chief Beirut, cabled his Manhattan editors 
outrage when awoke discover that they had sum- 
marily cut the word ‘‘indiscriminate’’ from his lead the 
previous day’s Israeli bombing Beirut. The bombing had 
apparent aim terrorizing its [Beirut’s] civilian popu- 
said Friedman’s telex. His editors had been 
tell our and the correspondent thought 


ven after the PLO departed and the siege Beirut 
lifted, questions about the quality U.S. re- 
porting continued hang over the scene. Unproven 
the critics, unanswered the media, the charges seemed 
symbolized article that appeared the August New 
Republic, titled written the 
magazine’s owner and editor, Martin Peretz. 
what you have read the newspapers and newsmagazines 
about the war Lebanon and even more what you 
have seen and heard Peretz wrote, sim- 
ply not Railing against ‘‘journalists [who] think 
themselves chosen people’’ and American 
mixture ignorance, cynicism, and Peretz’s 
travelogue through the Israeli occupation southern Leba- 
non and its official rationalization did not constitute intel- 
lectually serious critique. His attacks The Washington 
Post and the major networks were haphazardly 
documented; his praise for the Times, The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, and other broadcast news was largely unsubstantiated. 
But were the charges true? Had journalists, fact, mis- 
represented the causes and exaggerated the extent 
the carnage that dominated the news from Lebanon? Had 
they, the process reporting the invasion, somehow be- 
trayed American ally, well their own standards? 
What follows effort answer those questions as- 
sessing not only the massive summer coverage the inva- 
sion provided The New York Times and The Washington 
Post, but also that provided the nightly news broad- 
casts the three major networks from June through Au- 


gust 23, the day after the PLO started pull out Beirut 
and three weeks before the massacre the Palestinian 
camps. The analysis concentrates, did the critics, four 
main elements the coverage: Did the networks, the 
Times, the Post, and other major papers report fairly the his- 
torical context and justification the Israeli invasion? Did 
they portray fully the political realities divided Lebanon 
which many Lebanese welcomed the Israelis 
liberators? Were they accurate describing the human and 
physical cost the Israeli attack? And, finally, were they 
balanced and factual their nine-week accounts the 
siege West Beirut? 

Beyond these issues, what were the crucial unreported 
stories the invasion and siege? And what are some the 
implications the Lebanon coverage, and the heated 
criticism generated, for both journalists and the public? 


The reasons why 


The invasion broke onto the networks and into the headlines 
the Times and the Post the weekend June 4-6. 
swift succession there were the shooting Ambassador 
Shlomo Argov London, the Israeli bombing Beirut, the 
PLO rocket attacks northern Israel, and, finally, the 
massive movement Israeli troops across the Lebanese 
border. From the beginning there was nearly uniform report- 
ing the reasons for the Israeli attack. has led 
broadcast that included Bill Seamans from Israel showing 
the damage PLO rockets had wreaked, together with seg- 
ments depicting the Argov shooting and the raid the 
Beirut sports stadium. The same day, CBS reported the 
bombing from Beirut ‘‘retaliation,’’ and from Israel, with 
scenes the PLO shelling, ‘‘reprisal,’’ while NBC’s 
Steve Mallory and Paul Miller, segments that included 
file footage guerrilla exercises the Beirut sports 
stadium, emphasized that the stadium was PLO ammuni- 
tion dump and training site. Times and Post dispatches 
the next day likewise led with the ‘‘retaliatory’’ character 
the Israeli attacks PLO (Post) and 

After another day’s dispatches how the attacks had 
been PLO provocation and were aimed 
‘‘strongholds,’’ both papers reported the Israeli 
invasion similar terms. The Post’s William Claiborne, 
filing from Israel, wrote that the objective’’ was 
rid the border area terrorists. The Times’s David 
Shipler told PLO shelling and how the guerrillas had 
become menacing Television news similarly 
emphasized that the Israeli aim was ‘‘clear out’’ the ter- 
rorists (NBC) and ‘‘eliminate’’ their bases (ABC), with 
Seamans providing another vivid report the PLO 
Israel. 

those early days the invasion, the networks re- 
peatedly provided evidence that, effect, documented Is- 
rael’s case against the PLO and provided some historical 
context. June for example, there were reports 
ABC’s Seamans how the fallen Beaufort Castle had been 
used direct rocket fire into Israel; CBS’s Don 
Kladstrup the Israeli assault PLO 
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Damur; and NBC’s Mallory and Art Kent the 
war’’ Lebanon before the attack and PLO artillery 
positions the castle. that same day, NBC’s John 
Chancellor, later become controversial, traced the 
chronology the outbreak, noting that Israel had been 
for many that Jerusalem had tried before 
subdue the PLO 1978 when the Palestinians away 


only start serious buildup and that was 
useless today say just who started the 
can his commentary concluded, 
that Israel trying buy few years peace 
terrible human and political cost, and incidentally, making 
American policy the Middle East 

the Israelis swiftly struck against Syrian missiles 
the Bekaa valley and drove the heights around Beirut, 
June the Shipler from Jerusalem and Thomas 
Friedman from Beirut assessed Israel’s war aims twofold: 
the PLO and bring about 
chaotic Lebanon. Meanwhile, the Post’s Claiborne de- 
scribed Israel’s goal being free that nation 
threat and Cody, June 12, 14, and 15, 
provided readers the Post with accounts Galileans who 
had undergone PLO rocket attacks Israeli 
forces advanced through what had been ‘‘unchallenged 
guerrilla and the capture Palestinian 
weapons caches said intended for ‘‘the final destruc- 
tion June Ike Pappas CBS sent back 
through Israeli censors his own graphic report PLO 


Brutal images: Did journalism exaggerate the extent the carnage 
that for more than two months dominated the news from Lebanon? 


weapon stores, many them schools and other 
public 

Few any these early reports and commentaries Is- 
rael’s war aims provided basis for later charges omis- 
sion bias. mid-June both the Times and the Post 
profiled Israeli Defense Minister Sharon blunt terms. But 
the Post reported opinion that Sharon the 
edge psychosis,’’ was also said regarded 
and The Times noted that the minister 
admirers.’’ short, both papers did more 
than reflect faithfully the partisan debate over Sharon inside 
Israeli democracy. 


imilarly, June 16, Chancellor commented 
growing feeling that Israel has turned into 
using ‘‘far more force than neces- 
went say that one questions Israel’s legitimate se- 
curity problem different balance jus- 
tification and unease had been struck CBS the day be- 
fore. Bill Moyers his June commentary had told his 
audience that Palestinians are homeless than 
and that they faced the prospect peace 
indifferent But Moyers also noted that 
casualties were sure because the PLO em- 
bedded itself camps innocent and that Israel 
was rescuing Lebanon from 
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The Lebanon explained? 


Moyers’s editorial pointed second major area contro- 
versy whether the press was paying enough attention 
the complex realities Lebanese politics that could explain 
the Israeli invasion something other than simple attack 
neighboring state. Critics would allege that for many 
weeks the media largely ignored both the historical setting 
Lebanon and the favorable Lebanese reaction the Is- 
raelis. Yet survey shows some twenty Times and Post 
stories just those subjects from late May the end 
July, with nearly the same number the major networks. 
fact, Lebanon’s prolonged era civil strife before the 
invasion, its chafing under the PLO occupation, the 
come extended Israeli troops many areas all these 
were major themes the first weeks war reporting. 

Thus, early June Cody reported the Post Leba- 
non’s before the PLO, and the near anar- 
chy the nation, while Claiborne June 
noted that Damur, the scene much destruction blamed 
Israel, had been ‘‘savaged years civil war’’ well 
the Israeli pounding. The Post’s 
Jonathan Randal, meanwhile, described Lebanon 
more cynical’’ about its Syrian and Palestinian 
the same time, the William Farrell was filing 
the years violence and Lebanon 
and the and cold given Israeli soldiers 
being hailed liberators Lebanese Christians. 

Much the same portrait Lebanon was drawn nightly 
television news. June co-anchor Peter Jennings led 
ABC’s World News Tonight with scenes Lebanese wel- 
and report the country’s the PLO. 
Over the following four days, NBC’s Art Kent reported 
from war-torn Nabatiye that the Lebanese were 
the brought the Israelis, and Bob Faw, 
moving CBS report refugees, observed way back- 
ground that has been dirty and ugly and painful here 
will not change’’ simply because the added violence 
the invasion. For its part, ABC reported that the Lebanese 
were glad the Syrians are gone’’ (Chris Harper, 
June 9), observed that Lebanon had nervous 
breakdown long (Peter Jennings, June 9), and showed 
one Lebanese civilian saying emphatic when 
asked the PLO should return (Bill Seamans, June 10). 

Later, the siege Beirut tightened, the papers con- 
tinued their coverage the Lebanese reaction. Writing 
the Post June and again July William Branigin de- 
scribed the destruction the war, yet reported 
also that some Lebanese were see the Israelis, 
and that Damur the PLO had desecrated churches and 
used homes for stockpiling missiles. the same vein, Ship- 
ler was reporting the June 21-22 CHRISTIAN 
VILLAGERS’ HAPPINESS AMID RUBBLE, the humiliations 
inflicted some Lebanese the Palestinian forces, and 
the and flowers’’ greeting Israeli troops they 
took positions the Christians’ ‘‘lush suburbs’’ around 
Beirut. 

Shipler and the Times returned this theme major 
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article July describing Lebanon’s ‘‘anguish’’ under 
the PLO. Yet that lengthy dispatch, cited critics 
exception, came not only the wake much other print 
and television reporting but three weeks after equally 
impressive and similarly cast CBS feature Tom Fenton. 
Illustrating his observations with colorful shots the old 
Mediterranean playground, Fenton had noted that Lebanon 
had been torn apart the state within 
PLO, added, had ‘‘destabilized and this had 
led civil war, intervention Syria, and, 
Israel’s invasion. Against film PLO arms stashes, de- 
scribed incredible quantity’’ weapons, Fenton told 
his viewers that Lebanon was but warned 
that the power politicians like Bashir Gemayel, soon 
elected president Lebanon, was based 
sectarian the Israeli-armed Christian militia. 


The numbers war 


Besides being attacked for scanting the politics and the 
bloody historical background the invasion, the news 
media were soon being angrily criticized for their reporting 
civilian casualties, refugees, and the destruction 
nonmilitary targets. single subject would more exercise 
the critics, who accused journalists vast inflation, not 
invention, the war’s war numbers. exagger- 
Peretz quoted Arab saying him 
Jerusalem.’’ So, too, and other critics con- 
cluded, did the media. 

The allegation raised serious questions. Had journalists 
identified sources, checked independently where possible, 
attempted place figures perspective? With few ex- 
ceptions, thorough reading and watching from June 
through August showed that the Times, the Post, and the 
major networks had done just that. 


hile transmitting sometimes stark scenes death 
and devastation, television news from the ear- 
liest moments the invasion seemed almost 
self-consciously leery the numbers game. Casualties 
were simply said Steve Mallory June 
NBC segment the bombing refugee camps and 
school bus, well strongholds.’’ The 
next day Mallory reported Lebanese casualties ‘‘in the 
from his own observation the bombing and 
invasion, while anchor Jessica Savitch noted PLO claims 
and ‘‘no word’’ from Israel. June 
CBS’s Bob Faw, against smoking scenes battle, reported 
only that lists climbed.’’ From southern Lebanon 
the same day, Vic Aicken sent NBC battle scenes from the 
fight for Tyre, but offered figures’’ casualties. 

June ABC’s Peter Jennings described 
casualties’’ both sides, reporting that they were 
larly heavy among Palestinians and Lebanese’’; again, 
gave numbers. Noting the same night the devastation 
Tyre, Dan Rather CBS reported that had 
occupied Palestinian school and had thus drawn fire. And 
completing NBC’s extensive coverage battlefield wreck- 
age that Tuesday evening, Chancellor stressed his com- 
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mentary that while ‘‘civilians are suffering more heavily 


assessment with which many Lebanese and 


Palestinians might reasonably have disagreed. 

June ABC and CBS footage from Damur described 
the hard-hit town PLO where guerrillas 
were and NBC’s Mallory, reporting 
charge Lebanon’s president that the number Lebanese 
killed wounded the thousands,’’ emphasized that 
Israeli forces were concentrating strong- 
The PLO say how the figures were arrived 
said Jennings the following night ABC report ona 
PLO claim 10,000 civilian casualties. Amid film battle 
and bombs the same night, NBC’s Roger Mudd, like his 
competitor ABC, reported the figure 10,000, attribut- 
ing the ‘‘Lebanese Red but noting that was 

Twice the networks slipped noticeably. June 11, 
Rather concluded the CBS invasion report noting that 
unidentified ‘‘international relief believed 
civilians were casualties the fighting. 
week later, Chancellor commented that Lebanese police es- 
timates 9,000 casualties and Cross’’ figures 
300,000 homeless high’’ like Rather’s, vague 
and lax reference even with the attributions. But June 22, 


NBC’s anchor Tom Brokaw led the news with the simpler, 
more accurate admission that don’t how many 
civilians had perished the invasion thus far. 

While television news was scrupulously vague about the 
war Statistics, the newspapers dealt much more specifically 
with the numbers, and occasionally suffered the conse- 
quences their attempted precision. The Times’s Farrell, 
for instance, early the war reported estimate 
500,000 homeless figure attributed the International 
Committee the Red Cross but later denied committee 
authorities Lebanon. the same June dispatch, how- 
ever, Farrell cabled from Beirut that one really 
casualty figures, just his colleague Friedman had earlier 
stressed that Beirut casualties were From 
Washington, the Times’s Bernard Weinraub June 
duly reported ‘‘no casualties, pointing out, 
however, that U.S. relief officials were planning provide 
aid many 350,000. 

was The Washington Post that, reporting exten- 
sively civilian victims the invasion, particularly ref- 
ugees, drew most the critics’ fire. Their charges were lent 
some validity June front-page dispatch from Beirut 
David Ottaway. Attributing the information 
combination Cross, U.N., Palestinian, and eyewit- 
ness Ottaway filed questionably high least 
unsubstantiated population and refugee numbers for the 
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southern towns Tyre, Sidon, and Jazzin. means 
fleshing out picture the ‘‘devastating impact’’ 
civilians, was dubious use numbers. But higher the 
same story, Ottaway had stressed that ‘‘figures seem guess- 
acknowledged that other reports were only 
and balanced his piece quoting both 
Yasir Arafat’s brother and Israeli colonel who blamed the 
PLO for the civilian dead. the end, Ottaway’s slippery 
mid-June figures would exception Post coverage, 
and would write another major article, June 
25, the disagreement over casualty totals and the Red 
Cross denials statistics printed the Times. 

Repeatedly, from June through July, Post corre- 
spondents Ottaway, Randal, Claiborne, Cody, and Richard 
Homan told their influential readership that civilian casual- 
ties were measure (June 6), had indepen- 
dent confirmation’’ (June 8), and, the case one bombed 
apartment building, were far lower according Beirut 
Radio than the PLO was claiming (June 12). They also took 
pains make clear that, time when the Lebanese army 
was releasing estimates, ‘‘there was independent 
confirmation casualty (June 14). later dis- 
patches, Claiborne noted the Israeli charge 
figures. Randal, for his part, referred the 
dead Sidon, adding that there was that 
can confirmed’’ about alleged Israeli cruelty local 
civilians, while Cody wrote about Israeli anger and de- 
nials the inflated numbers and went observe that 
was how Lebanese police other authorities got 
their statistics. 

Whatever the huge shrunken figures ground out 
officially the two sides, however ardent effective the 
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lent credibility high estimates civilian casualties and those made homeless. 


propaganda efforts the belligerents and their partisans 
the U.S., the major reporting from the battle zone itself was 
remarkably free the ersatz authority firm numbers. 
Even when the raw-nerve issue civilian losses was 
hedged about the plainest qualifications, the networks, 
the Times, and the Post also took visible pains present 
Israeli doubts rebuttals. 


The battle Beirut 


June Times piece from Beirut described the city’s 
Before the siege was over, the same 
term might have been applied American viewers and 
readers reporting from the scene. Day after day, with 
bombs and shells exploding along the skyline and sirens 
wailing through the rubble, television and print coverage 
the siege shattered otherwise relatively sleepy news 
summer. almost any measure, was one the great 
sustained stories the decade, and through more than nine 
weeks would present nearly all the issues accuracy and 
balance that stoked the controversy over alleged anti-Israeli 
bias the media. 

From the time the first Israeli bombs and shells fell inside 
the city, reporters and critics alike faced the question 
whether vast yet concentrated urban battleground was 
being portrayed fairly, and specifically whether journalists 
well Israeli gunners were distinguishing between the 
noncombatant city and the PLO forces lodged within it. De- 
spite the medium’s acknowledged weakness for wreckage 
and dazed, grieving innocents, despite its vivid reporting 
civilian victims, television news for the most part struck the 
balance carefully. Characteristic the early siege coverage 
was Don Kladstrup report CBS June that de- 
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scribed the bombing the city and nearby Palestinian set- 
tlements, but emphasized the destruction PLO ammuni- 
tion and supply depots, and noted that one the buildings 
hit was near Arafat’s headquarters. The following evening, 
NBC’s Mallory sent out somber report the shelling 
positions; showed old man weeping 
amid the destruction, and angry, unidentified Lebanese 
Moslems saying, are military targets and 
are American weapons that are destroying our 
Mallory’s images were admittedly sharp, but 
even here conscientious attempt balance was evident. 
Roger Mudd introduced the segment saying that the Is- 
raelis had aimed their artillery PLO headquarters and had 
scored and minutes later, after Mallory, 
network correspondent Paul Miller reported from Israel 
Defense Minister Ariel Sharon’s justification for the con- 
tinuing battle. 

the continual coverage all three networks from June 
throughout the month, there were very few questionable 
siege reports. One such report was aired June 13. Chris 
Harper ABC reported from Beirut renewed Israeli 
bombing which, usual, most the victims were 
then showed footage the casings 
U.S.-made cluster bombs, followed shot Lebanese 
woman who had lost her family the 
Plainly emotional portrayal, left the 
unsubstantiated impression, juxtaposition, that the Is- 
raelis were dropping the brutal weapons civilians. 
noncombatants were now dying the city, ABC this 
early stage had obligation remind its viewers pointedly 
that the PLO had retreated into the heart West Beirut, 
bringing the war with them like plague. the same time, 
the segment was rare lapse the month’s network cover- 
age, and any case was followed ABC Seamans 
report from Tel Aviv which explained that Israeli bombing 
was made necessary the and 
fighting the PLO, and which showed still more captured 
weapons. 


more typical was Mallory’s graphic segment 
NBC two days later showing city death 
from without and within.’’ powerful car bomb, its 
origins unknown, had destroyed nearby Moslem building, 
and the ensuing chaos bloody victims, sirens, wild 
firing guns, hospital confusion, and old man pounding 
the rubble rage, Mallory caught West Beirut not be- 
sieged partisan images but simply yet 
another disaster 

Earlier the month, Mallory was reporting shelling 
targets, the Post’s Ottaway from another 
vantage point filed June dispatch about Israeli vessels 
firing into the city. Either the naval fire 
land artillery had taken mainly civilian casualties, includ- 
ing children playground, Ottaway wrote. But his article 
also told attack and Lebanese leftist 
well the PLO headquarters building, 
and there was later dispute about the accuracy his de- 
scription one the city’s bloodier days investment. 
Ottaway’s account would typical the Post’s graphic 


and detailed coverage the siege, and mark well the 
growing contrast with the Times, whose Beirut reporting 
generally focused less the battle the streets than the 
political and diplomatic aspects the conflict. 

Despite their differing thrusts, however, both papers 
provided admirably balanced reports throughout June. 
When the Post’s Randal wrote (June 14) about cluster 
bombs hitting hospital just outside Beirut, reported 
evic that the Israelis had targeted the institution. Syri- 
troops had indeed been the area, and the bombing 
seemed Later, Ottaway described the 
encirclement Beirut siege not civilians but 
Palestinian guerrilla while 
Friedman the Times reported similarly that Israel was 
after the PLO When ceasefire was broken 
June 23, Randal thought say who had 
started shooting, while the Times’s Henry Kamm reported 
from Jerusalem that ISRAEL SAYS SYRIA BROKE CEASE FIRE. 
month’s end, both Friedman and his Post rivals were re- 
porting the PLO’s cynical the be- 
leaguered city. 


The siege, the bombings and explosive telex 


the second and third weeks June, the lengthening siege 
West Beirut and its undeniable human dimension would 
begin dominate both print and television coverage. And 
while the carnage did not produce sudden sympathy for the 
PLO, did impel journalists write about the sheer horror 
what was happening. Thus, June the Post’s 
William Branigin reported the bombing hospital said 
away from any military targets’’ part the 
the war.’’ Eight days later, Randal 
filed similar piece how the Israelis had 
bombed Palestinian refugee camps outside Beirut, and 
sheiled hospital. Farrell the Times 
filed June story Israeli strikes’’ and mass 
graves Beirut cemetery that included interview about 
civilian casualties with Dr. Amal Shamma Berbir Hospi- 
tal, articulate Lebanese doctor often interviewed 
television reporters well. the same edition, Shipler told 
the painful story twelve-year-old the 
PLO, which perhaps technically provided textual balance 
but was match for Farrell’s images. (It was Farrell who, 
June 30, brought the story home New Yorkers, de- 
scribing the Park’’ Beirut being now 
sunlit horror dazed However consciously 
weighed and tempered, reportage coming from inside Beirut 
took gathering drama, and gathering sense the 
human cost, much inevitably reflecting Israel’s guns 
and policy. 

Throughout July the siege was the daily staple news 
coverage, but the overall balance was maintained. July 
Bob McNamara CBS depicted the city, 
whose Lebanese civilians living among guerrillas 
are hostages trapped the line Over the next two 
days Randal the Post recorded, without assigning blame, 
the demise the fifth ceasefire, and credited Israeli expla- 
nations for the blockade water and other supplies. 
July 10, Branigin’s dispatch the Post labeled the PLO and 
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the Syrians being responsible for the impasse talks 
with Habib. Again, two days later, wrote about Beirut’s 
and concluded that the city suffering 
from the decay that years civil war and lawlessness have 
brought least much suffering from Israel’s 
July 15, ABC’s Hal Walker gave thoughtful 
report the Palestinians trapped the invasion their 
homelessness, their support for the PLO, their fear 
Lebanese reprisals when the PLO left, their children among 
whom ‘‘hardly male over [is] not ‘‘Where 
woman who had come Beirut thirty-four years 
before from Galilee asked Walker. His report provided 
relatively rare glimpse the larger human anguish and his- 
tory behind the battle, yet concluded with attack Is- 
rael, but rather with sharp criticism the refusal other 
Arab nations take the Palestinians. 


mounting death and destruction, and grow- 

ing disillusionment with the siege, both and out 

Israel, coverage continued careful and fair. rare 
exception was report NBC’s James Compton. 
Although July was what anchor Brokaw called 
wild day Compton reported obvious over- 
statement that ‘‘night and day Israeli bombs rain this 
that and that ‘‘no neighbor- 
hood has been exempt’’ this city that had yet feel 
the far wider Israeli bombings August and Compton 
showed the Canadian ambassador, whose official residence 
had been hit, talking about his heart’’ and ask- 
ing, the Israel that know where has dis- 
appeared?’’ The segment, which was followed even- 
handed report from Martin Fletcher Damur, took note 
PLO that Friedman described day later the Times 
burrowing into the city with relative impunity while am- 
bassadors and others seemed deplore Israel alone. 

was early August, the last bloody week bom- 
bardment before agreement the PLO departure, that 
the siege coverage itself became most heated. During the 
first five days the month, the papers recorded the 
est shelling’’ the Israeli (Times, August 
and damage practically every West Beirut neigh- 
the assault yet’’ (Post, August 5). 
the American administration?’’ asked one U.S. 
citizen trapped burning hotel and quoted UPI story 
Julie Flint carried the Post. your country has 
changed you are making the most appalling mistakes 
your Randal’s story the fifth had diplomat 
saying Israeli officer, who responded, 

published comments, however, would more telling 
than Friedman’s impassioned telex Times editors William 
Borders and Seymour Topping when the paper deleted the 
adjective from his August lead the 
Israeli bombing. had always been careful, Friedman said 
(and his dispatches would document the claim), ‘‘to note 
previous stories that the Israelis were hitting Palestinian po- 
sitions and they were hitting residential areas least 
raise the possibility that the Palestinians had gun there 
one time another.’’ had used such 
only after had taken hazardous tour 


the city with Branigin the Post and had concluded that 
happened yesterday was something fundamentally 
different from what has happened the previous 
The record should have told its readers and 
future historians’’ about the Israeli terror bombing, Fried- 
man went on. was the essence what was new 
with profound sadness what have learned the past 
afternoon about 

Sent over the Reuters open wire and widely read the 
profession, Friedman’s cable provided remarkable inside 
look the conscientiousness reporters Beirut and their 
awareness the sensitivity home what they were re- 
porting. sense, would more eloquent rebuttal 
critics the war coverage than any dispatch from the front. 
But Friedman’s were scarcely the only illusions destroyed 
that week Beirut. 


Chancellor and editorial pages: unbalanced? 


Over the first four days August, with commentator John 
Chancellor now Beirut, NBC aired some the most pro- 
vocative segments the war. They began August with 
Rick Davis and James Compton reporting the barrage. 
bloody, bandaged baby, ‘‘innocent any part all the 
years violence here,’’ was shown; shells were described 
and Lebanese leader Saeb Salaam was shown asking Habib, 
[the Israelis] finishing all before they 
The next day, Jim Bittermann depicted the bombardment 
areas abandoned’’ the PLO, with doctors saying 
that there were military targets near the bombed 
neighborhoods, and Salaam touring the rubble and making 
such remarks as, was The powerful seg- 
ments mentioned Israeli claims that the PLO 
that day, and that not only Israeli artillery but Palestinian 
mortars well had hit apartment building. But there was 
explanation that Salaam was prominent Moslem leader 
opposed the Israelis (and principal go-between with the 
PLO for Habib), and independent confirmation 
Salaam’s description the scenes. 


erhaps the most controversial moment the cover- 
age came the end the broadcast August 
when Chancellor, silhouetted against the Beirut 
one the world’s big The area under bombard- 
ent was the Manhattan below Central 
observed, and the 500,000 who lived there, only 
hundred PLO The Israelis had claimed 
they were going after military targets with precision, but 
now was also the stench terror all across the 
Nothing like had ever happened this part the world, 
Chancellor went on. kept thinking yesterday the 
bombing Madrid during the Spanish Civil War. What 
the world going asked, shaking his head. Israel’s 
security problem was miles the 
Israeli army doing here Beirut?’’ then concluded: 
answer that are now dealing with imperial 
Israel which solving its problems someone else’s 
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The arsenal evidence: From the start, print and television 
journalists took pains report the existence vast caches PLO 
weapons, such these seized Sidon. 


country, world opinion damned. The Israel saw 
here yesterday not the Israel have seen the 

Clearly introduced editorial comment, Chancellor’s 
words drew torrent protest, impelling the network 
take the extraordinary step showing three the critical 
letters the evening news two nights later, though with 
Brokaw repeating before and after the excerpts that the 
reaction had been evenly 
between approval and disapproval. 

Belatedly, perhaps, Chancellor’s August portrayal 
Israeli-wrought devastation would balanced his re- 
marks, the next two nights, the the 
Lebanese and the exploitation the situation the PLO 
die and Yasir Arafat stays For that mat- 
ter, the disputed editorial was scarcely fairer game for crit- 
ics than Brokaw’s ostensible news reference August 
left West the entire city had 
been demolished, which even the siege carnage was 
definite exaggeration. any case, Chancellor’s comment 
was offset August and reports NBC showing the 
suffering Israeli soldiers and their evident conviction that 
their cause was just. was further offset thoughtful 
Chancellor commentary from Palestinian refugee camp 
which observed that, although Israel bore the 


for the homeless people, had been Arab countries 
that refused them refuge; the wretched Palestinians were 
because they Israel look 

Nor was Chancellor alone his visible anguish. one 
the most moving television tapes the siege, ABC, Au- 
gust 10, broadcast Jack Smith’s story from Beirut’s neuro- 
psychiatric hospital with its 500 patients ‘‘virtually aban- 
many them wailing, retarded children without 
clothes food. are dying,’’ Smith reported some 
the children, because the PLO busy fighting’’ and 
the Lebanese government help’’; meanwhile, Israeli 
shells killed wounded nearly eighty But 
the critics, revealing the same selective perception they 
charged was warping American journalism, seized 
Chancellor’s August editorial conclusive evidence 
media bias. 


the same time, the editorial and op-ed pages 

the Times and the Post also came under heavy 

fire. one estimate the first 
pieces the war Lebanon appear The New York 
Times op-ed page, were hostile Israel 
Podhoretz wrote his have not made 
statistical survey The Washington Post op-ed page, but 
impression that the balance there was roughly the 
same.’’ With its unidentified ‘‘one and 
the claim was undercut the same sloppiness that 
Podhoretz and other critics deplored the media. 

Even granting the legitimacy media criticism fault- 
ing paper’s editorial balance apart from news accuracy, 
and leaving aside the tricky question what constituted 
view Israel, the reality the Times and Post 
editorial battlegrounds was hardly what the critics reported. 
Both editorially accepted the invasion inevitabil- 
said the Post; part said the Times 
and proceeded offset sharp condemnations Israel 
such Anthony Lewis and Mary McGrory with 
pieces the likes William Safire, William Buckley, 
Jr., and Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, who described 
the PLO thugs and adventurers.”’ 

While the Post, balance, deplored the invasion and ran 

pieces implicitly critical Israel former Tel 
Aviv correspondent Alfred Friendly how Israel had Jost 
its and Claiborne Israel’s 
for example, and later editorials 
bly fighting Beirut its editorialists also 
thought that Israel was doing nasty which everyone 
else wanted done. Editorially, the Times did less hand- 
wringing about the invasion, emphasizing the postwar 
negotiating opportunities the West Bank and elsewhere 
that would justify the carnage unfolding the front page. 
August the day was cut from 
Friedman’s dispatch, Times editors found the worst bom- 
bardment the siege but 
way keep the heat 


Other papers, and scanted stories 


survey other major newspapers reveals much the same 
news balance evidenced the Times, the Post, and the 
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networks. While The Philadelphia Inquirer’s Richard Ben 
Cramer prompted protests with moving dispatches from 
Beirut the plight civilians, for example, the 
also featured syndicated piece the Los Angeles Times’s 
Norman Kempster how suspect all casualty figures were, 
well reporting from Robert Rosenthal Israeli pol- 
icy. Alex Efty The Associated Press filed vivid stories 
the siege, such his June dispatch the Israeli shelling 
noncombatant area, but more often the wire was in- 
tent, July 30, listing the PLO the city, 
and giving paragraph-by-paragraph alternation both 
sides’ versions the battle. The Wall Street Journal typi- 
cally headlined the heavy Israeli shelling August 
AIMED SPEEDING WITHDRAWAL GUERRILLAS. 


tian Science Monitor duly reported ‘‘Israel’s awe- 

some Beirut, yet editorially the paper 
made plain that Arafat The Monitor 
also carried insightful three-part series Trudy Rubin, 
beginning August which emphasized the neglected reality 
that the Lebanese not only the PLO’’ but feared the 
Israelis would act the and simply install 
armed outsiders replace the PLO.’’ Meanwhile, the 
Los Angeles Times’s Michael Kennedy, Charles Pow- 
ers, and Kempster filed graphic stories both the siege and 
the ‘‘oppression’’ the PLO Lebanon, while, the 
op-ed page, Kennedy wrote about how, with both the Is- 
raelis and the PLO locked battle, great city was 
destroyed people who not seem Editorially, 
the Times observed during the early August bombardment: 
the PLO for the torment West Beirut and blame 
Israel (Letters printed the same page accused 
the paper both anti-Israeli and anti-Palestinian bias.) 

some cases, however, comparisons among the vol- 
uminous coverage only made more conspicuous certain un- 
reported stories the invasion. The /nquirer’s Robert Ro- 
senthal and Ellen Cantarow for The Village Voice, for in- 
stance, wrote penetrating articles the West Bank and the 
connection between the invasion and the stormy Israeli oc- 
cupation that area. sense, the West Bank was the gal- 
lery which both warring sides played Lebanon, its 
politics explaining the passion the two armies and its ter- 
ritory likely the next symbolic not literal battle- 
ground. But this story went largely ignored, especially 
television. 


respected for its Middle East coverage, The Chris- 


So, too, their pens and cameras poised over the devasta- 
tion Moslem West Beirut and the PLO-held cities the 
south, reporters barely glanced what one Times writer 
called the the Christians around Beirut, 
well farther south. The middle-class and wealthier 
Lebanese had survived the PLO occupation and the invasion 
making their bargains with both sides. Telling that story 
would have provided stark picture the social and eco- 
nomic dimensions the conflict. 

With the exception early reporting Hedrick Smith 
the Times, coverage was similarly absent another front 
the war the U.S. Congress. The silence Capitol Hill 
politicians both sides, not mention the impact the 
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invasion close election campaigns starting the 
fighting and the media coverage grew most controversial, 
was striking. But most home-front journalists tended dive 
for cover the issue along with the politicians. 

Not least, there was little reporting the fascinating 
the story’’ Lebanon the burdens imposed 
Israeli censorship, the conditions under which the doubly 
beleaguered journalists worked Beirut, the sociology 
their knowledge, the inner politics and reaction papers 
and networks the controversy exploded. would have 
made vivid and unique firsthand war correspondence 
war which the news media were powerful force; but few 
either print television even brushed it, the networks’ 
reporting censorship being limited, and large, ex- 
planations missing visuals. 

But perhaps the most significant unreported story was 
how all began. There were intriguing shards the story 
here and there. the New Statesman June 25, Amnon 
Kapeliuk from Jerusalem reported articles 
the Israeli press presaging the invasion and interview 
with Sharon saying had been planning since the previ- 
ous August, while Claudia Wright noted that U.S. arms de- 
liveries Israel for the first quarter 1982 were almost ten 
times the amount during the same period 1980, and 
almost half again higher than those 1981. The Wall Street 


The magnified lie: CBS’s Bill Moyers was struck ‘by how 
possible for the cameras magnify lie.’ The PLO left Beirut 
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Journal, August Gerald Sieb feature the 
propaganda efforts the U.S. both sides, noted that 
Sharon had toured the U.S. earlier the spring with book- 
let that, effect, justified invasion. August NBC’s 
Bob Kur showed previously censored film brought out from 
Israel depicting Israeli troops and equipment poised along 
the border May, well before the attempted assassination 
Ambassador Argov any PLO rocket attacks early 
June. The Post ran fascinating excerpts interviews with 
Begin and Secretary State Alexander Haig, just before 
the latter’s resignation, that suggested that Haig’s views 
Lebanon might closer Begin’s than Ronald 
Reagan’s. Did the U.S. least some officials 
know about the invasion long advance? What had been 
U.S. policy, was there more than one policy? Was 
American secretary state one the casualties the 
siege, and was really noncombatant? 


Lebanon and the Vietnam parallel 


Podhoretz and other critics, commentary the Israeli 
invasion Lebanon revealed the same that 
had afflicted the U.S. Vietnam. Yet the legacy the 
Vietnam conflict helped produce quite the opposite effect 
journalists: plain determination not taken in, 
question official claims all sides. Again, while Podhoretz 


‘as just great victory. fact, they are 
leaving 


argued that the press should have celebrated the victory 
U.S.-armed conventional force over Soviet-supported 
guerrillas, the immediate Vietnam parallel for working 
journalists was the censorship Jerusalem, which proved 
more popular than slanted American press briefings 
Saigon (where, ironically, one the briefers was Philip 
Habib). Journalists appeared resent particular the 
transparent falsity the original Israeli claim clearing 
out only twenty-five-mile buffer zone. 


the other hand, there was also evident trauma 
for American reporters, many whom seemed, 
for the first time, seeing the Palestinians 

human terms, the blood and tears the street and 
crowded hospital wards, and not simply and 
reporters inevitably became sympathetic the plight 
civilians. Added that was the shock journalists like 
Chancellor and Farrell made evident their allusions 
Beirut terms Manhattan. For Americans watching 
great urban center under attack, the first since World War II, 
the image was brutal and obviously close home. This was 
Asian village Middle East desert fastness, but streets 
and apartment houses recalling lakefront Chicago or, Far- 
rell wrote, Gramercy Park. Moreover, the urban intensity 
gave what was television’s war even more concentrated 
sights and sounds compress into the medium’s limited 
compass. the smoldering streets West Beirut, with its 
screaming sirens and people, television caught the story 
with rare fidelity. Altogether, the result was story that 
showed genuine empathy for the suffering city, and dismay 
the destruction wrought the encircling army, however 
understandable its presence might have been. 

But was that empathy somehow political? Would the 
press have been less sensitive the story the human suf- 
fering had been the PLO, not the Israelis, shelling 
tage city? Would John Chancellor have been less inclined 
ask the world going on?’’ There was nothing 
the coverage suggest that double standard. Although 
journalists vividly depicted the suffering civilians, they 
continued credit the Israeli justification for the invasion 
right the gates Beirut. Indeed, they did almost 
the exclusion that other history behind the invasion 
the Palestinian exodus and suffering since 1947. When the 
focus the siege journalism turned perforce late June 
the calamity West Beirut, the story reflected sympathy 
not for the entrenched PLO but for the innocent people 
among whose demolished homes the two sides fought. 

When the invasion and the siege story were over, much 
seemed buried West Beirut the old PLO, perhaps the 
old Israel, perhaps the innocence the media, something 
almost certainly too American foreign policy but 
was graveyard well the critics’ charges unprofes- 
sional reporting. June, American journalism came 
bloody new war the Middle East, reported what saw for 
the most part fairly and accurately and sometimes bril- 
liantly, provided balanced comment, and provoked and ab- 
sorbed controversy. For performance under fire, readers and 
viewers could have asked for little more. 
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Computers can't 
ask tough questions 
but they sure can 
helo answer them 


STEVE WEINBERG 


atrick Riordan, Miami Herald 
reporter, campaign finance 
buff. 1980 was probably 
the only reporter covering the money 
side federal elections full-time for 
daily newspaper. But 1981 Riordan 
was beginning feel overwhelmed 
the Herald’s documentation sixty 
boxes index cards linking individual 
campaign contributors with politicians. 
becoming says. 
Riordan’s job was made lot easier 
when, late that year, the Herald and the 
Orlando Sentinel joined The St. Peters- 
burg Times $75,000-a-year project 
computerize campaign contributions 
Florida. Martin Dyckman, 
editorial writer and former capital bu- 
reau chief, conceived the idea. Ted 
Andresen, Times programmer-analyst, 
negotiated computer access Florida 
State University and developed instruc- 
tions for the computer after learning 
what reporters wanted. team headed 
Ann Driscol, Times researcher 
the state capital, began entering data. 
Reporters from the three newspapers 
have written about the campaign 
finances Florida’s comptroller, attor- 
ney general, secretary state, and 
governor. Each time politician seeking 
statewide office reports campaign 
contribution, required Florida 
law, the coutributor’s name goes into 
the newspapers’ computer data base. 
That name then checked against 
thousands names that are also the 
computer not only previous cam- 
paign contributors, but also directors 
Florida corporations, registered lob- 


Steve Weinberg, who directs the University 
Missouri’s Washington, D.C., Graduate 
Reporting Program, the author Trade 
Secrets Washington Journalists. 


byists, real estate brokers, and on. 
campaign finance reports the donor may 
The computer, programmed 
Andresen, can strip away the shield, 
often revealing that the innocuous- 
sounding ‘‘investor’’ also bank di- 

detail get contributors 
would utterly impossible without the 
computer,’’ says Riordan, who based 
Tallahassee, the state capital. 
politician who regulates banks Florida 
[the comptroller] has received contribu- 
tions from people connected with banks 
whom would have failed identify 
that way without the computer’s help. 
wrote about bank that had six its 
nine directors and two officers make do- 
nations. That wasn’t evident the 
paper forms 


Investigative Reporting and Edit- 

ing, which was published 1978, 

Paul Williams observed: po- 
tential the newsroom computer has 
yet exploited. Once-revolutionary 
concepts are being outmoded almost 
daily. The reporter will have read 
deeply and keep himself current with 
new literature order use fully the 
computer power that has become avail- 
able him.”’ 

Williams’s observations remain apt. 
Even today, the uses computers for 
reporting have not been exploited any 
large degree despite the fact that the 
small band investigative reporters 
who use computers one-shot basis 
has gotten dramatic results. 

For example, the night President 
Reagan was wounded March 1981, 
Joseph Albright 
spondent for Cox Newspapers heard 
FBI source refer the assailant’s gun 
14, designation Albright had 
heard before. From the same 
source learned that the gun was as- 
sembled Miami from foreign-made 
parts. The next week, and Cox Wash- 
ington correspondents Andrew Alexan- 
der, Cheryl Arvidson, and Henry Eason 
began major investigation hand- 
guns. 


Washington corre- 


Among the questions for which they 


Plugged-in journalism 


sought answers were: Are the guns most 
often involved crimes cheap ex- 
pensive, easily concealed not, 
American-made manufactured over- 
seas? The Cox reporters soon realized, 
their frustration, that law enforcement 
agencies didn’t compile information that 
way. 

Then break came. police source 
revealed the existence computerized 
handgun records the U.S. Treasury 
Department. request made under the 
Freedom Information Act yielded 
nearly worthless computer printouts and 
computer tape that first appeared 
worthless, too. 

Albright took the tape friend 
computer services company near Wash- 
ington, D.C. There learned that the 
format was one used the federal 
government for national security matters 
and thus most 
civilian computers. found in- 
teresting way have the tape translated 
into usable says Albright, who 
declined more explicit. 

Once translated, the tape was repro- 
cessed computer consultant. 
had the raw material for our 
Albright says, ranking the fifteen 
leading varieties handguns traced 
crimes eighteen American 
The series called Snub-Nosed 
appeared September 6-11, 
explored the backgrounds the 
companies and individuals manufactur- 
ing and importing the types handguns 
most often used crimes. also estab- 
lished that the weapons most frequently 
used violent crimes 
barreled, and thus easy conceal. 

One the most persuasive advocates 
computer-aided reporting has been 
Philip Meyer, now journalism profes- 
sor the University North Carolina. 
Meyer was Nieman Fellow Harvard 
University 1967 first oc- 
curred that reporter could 
these things with After the 
fellowship, returned Knight 
Newspapers national corre- 
spondent. also began working 
book Precision Journalism: Re- 
porter’s Introduction Social Science 
Methods, which was published 1973. 
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Long before the book was the 
stores, Meyer was spreading the gospel. 
1972 worked with Donald Barlett 
and James Steele The Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Knight newspaper. They 
produced one the first computer-aided 
newspaper investigations the criminal 
justice system. Criminal justice stories 
have since become one the recurring 
subjects computer-aided investiga- 
tions, along with campaign finance, 
Congress, and property tax assessments. 

Barlett and Steele spent four months 
little room Philadelphia’s city 
hall, reading thousands cases select 
their sample. They decided focus 
murders, rapes, aggravated robberies, 
and assaults Philadelphia during 
1971-1972. The sample included 1,374 
cases. Barlett and Steele designed 
form record the vital information 
way meaningful computer. Each 
case generated seven computer cards. 

The computer time cost $75 hour, 
but was worth every penny. The 
cross-tabulations provided the com- 
puter told the reporters things would 
otherwise have taken them months, 
perhaps years, discover. Barlett and 
Steele used the 4,000 pages computer 
printouts the basis for their interviews 
with defendants, victims, prosecutors, 
defense lawyers, and judges. Among the 


findings the series, which appeared 
February 18-25, 1973, under the overall 
title and Injustice’’: defendants 
pleading guilty received heavier sen- 
tences than those pleading innocent; 
crimes business establishments led 
heavier sentences than crimes other 
sites; black defendants were more likely 
found innocent black judges. 


fter Meyer’s book appeared, his 

influence reached far beyond 
Knight 
Dubuque, Jim Geladas, who was 
then the editor the Telegraph Herald 
(he now director special projects 


Newspapers. 


and research), handed copy Preci- 
sion Journalism reporter John 
McCormick and enrolled him sum- 
mer 1974 seminar Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Meyer was the director the 
seminar. 

seminar was really 
says McCormick, now Chicago corre- 
spondent for Newsweek. started 
seeing lot you could McCormick 
began with computer-aided look 
traffic accidents Dubuque, using 
2,378 accidents from 1973. Colleagues 
helped him assign codes fifteen pieces 
information relating each case. The 
Telegraph Herald’s data systems de- 
partment then translated the coded in- 


Overwhelming evidence: Patrick Riordan The Miami Herald and his boxes index cards 


formation onto computer cards and 
wrote instructions for the computer. The 
cards were subsequently fed into ter- 
minal nearby Loras College, which 
had link large computer the 
University lowa. After the computer 
had processed the information, the re- 
sults were transmitted back Loras, 
where they were printed. 

After examining more than 200 pages 
printouts, McCormick and reporter 
Bradley Fray began delving into the 
reasons behind the statistics. One ques- 
tion that especially intrigued McCor- 
mick was why fewer charges were filed 
against drivers who injured somebody 
than against drivers injury-free acci- 
dents. The answer led one part the 
series, which appeared December 

One the most prolific reporters 
influenced Meyer Richard Morin 
The Miami Herald. Morin’s first exper- 
ience with computer came 1979, 
when and reporter Fredric Tasker 
were studying property tax assessments 
Dade County. The newspaper ob- 
tained government computer tape, 
then ran more than fifty separate pro- 
grams compare sales prices with as- 
sessments for 43,622 properties. The 
series began November 25, 1979, under 
the heading Unequal 
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The lead read: rich are different 
from you and me. They don’t pay their 
fair share property taxes. fact, the 
more expensive the house con- 
dominium, the more likely un- 
derassessed, according Miami 
Herald computer 

Since then, Morin has participated 
computer-aided investigations drug 
smuggling, the failures federal drug 
enforcement agencies, police brutality, 
and homicides Dade County. 

Another reporter who took Meyer’s 
gospel heart Thomas Moore, 
Chicago Sun-Times Washington corre- 
spondent. After learning how 
gram computers, created special 
programs designed track trends 
Congress and monitor the perform- 
ance members Congress. His 
stories the Sun-Times have dealt with 
congressional absenteeism and liberal- 
conservative vote ratings, among other 
subjects. Dozens media outlets have 
bought Moore’s congressional data and 
stories through syndicate and wire 
service owned the Sun-Times. 

Not all computer-aided investigations 
work out, Bill Cox, city editor the 


Louisville Courier-Journal, learned 
earlier this year. 1979 the newspaper 
had used computer help with suc- 
cessful investigation doctors’ fees 
Kentucky. 1981 The Courier-Journal 
published computer-aided stories about 
the state’s coroner system and about 
practices lawyers the newspaper’s 
home county. But when the newsroom 
began looking sentencing patterns 
judges and ran sample court cases 
through the paper’s in-house computer, 
the results were ambiguous that, after 
six months work, the paper dropped 
the project. 


ournalists who are thinking 

plugging into the computer may 

find the following brief guide 
useful. based the experiences 
reporters and editors who use com- 
puters, combined with advice from 
computer specialists who have worked 
with journalists. 
Read Meyer’s Precision Journalism. 
second edition (1979) available 
from University Press 
Bloomington. Chapter Williams’s 
Investigative Reporting 


Where plug in, cheap 


increasing number reporters are 
making use computerized information 
that available through government 
agencies and private firms, sometimes 
little cost. For example: 

Journalists can use Federal Election 
Commission computers cost. Kent 
Cooper, assistant staff director for pub- 
lic disclosure the FEC, says jour- 
nalists investigating 
tween voies congressmen and con- 
tributions from special interests often 
begin requesting computer printouts 
from the agency Washington, D.C. 
Reporters who cannot come Washing- 
ton may request printouts mail 
telephone. 

The Library Congress has com- 
puter terminals which are available 
the public cost. Easy-to-follow, 
step-by-step instructions are posted be- 
side each terminal. All recent legislation 
introduced Congress can examined 
subject (for example, nuclear waste 
disposal), name the congressional 


sponsor, and committee. 
The U.S. Census Bureau Wash- 
ington provides computer tapes min- 
imal cost, census data centers 
almost every state. 1981 the Buffalo 
Courier-Express gained access such 
tapes for series called 
roy, one the reporters, says experts 
the University Buffalo used the tapes, 
which contained race and population 
data, generate studies and maps the 
newspaper’s specifications. The cost 
about $600. 

Computerized data banks sold 
private companies allow reporters 
search scores newspapers, 


maga- 
zines, wire services, and newsletters for 
information about persons, companies, 
government agencies, topical areas. 
Two such services used many jour- 
nalists are NEXIS, computerized li- 
brary from Mead Data Central Day- 
ton, Ohio, and the New York Times In- 
formation Services. S.W. 


(Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.) 
also enlightening. The Journal, 
published Investigative Reporters 
Editors, has used several did 
stories journalists who have tried 
computers. Thomas Moore’s article 
Apple the (Popular 
Computing magazine, June 1982) con- 
tains interesting anecdotes. 
Talk in-house research and data- 
processing employees. Cox The 
Courier-Journal says in-house re- 
search analyst Mark Schneider: ‘‘He 
gives advice computers. He’s 
good telling whether we’ll proba- 
bly need outside programmer, and 
things like 
Use outside computers necessary. 
Meyer especially enthusiastic about 
the program SPSS, available many 
university computers. It’s flexible tool 
for analyzing statistics. Because the 
price commercial users $7,000 ini- 
tially and $4,000 annually after that, 
may more economical buy time 
university. 
Remember that all computers have 
limitations. Data must presented 
certain way, the computer will un- 
able make sense them. Testing 
your data few cases good idea; 
then possible modify the format 
before collecting and entering massive 
amounts information. 
printouts. Not every statistical variation 
from the norm has meaning; the differ- 
ences may due pure chance. 
prepared face the doubters. 
Moore has colleagues the Sun-Times 
who criticize the huge amounts time 
spends data entry and program- 
ming. economy falling apart 
and here’s Moore playing with his ex- 
pensive says one Sun-Times re- 
porter who insisted anonymity. 
smart guy and good reporter 
who should the street, using his 
Morin The Miami Herald 
says, editors don’t understand 
what you’re doing. You’re pretty much 
alone, with nobody explain your 
problems to. the program blows up, 
you get knowing nods the head, 
people saying, told you so.’ 

Few programs blow up. Overall, the 
record decade newsroom use 


suggests, computers are immense 
value investigative journalists. 
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that will not die... 
untold story. 


THE TEN LEADING CAUSES DEATH THE UNITED STATES 


INFLUENZA/PNEUMONIA 


SOURCE: National Center for Health Statistics Monthly Vital Statistics Report, Vol. 29, No. 6, Supplement 2, 1978 


Many believe that pneumonia disease the past—long ago conquered 
antibiotics. The fact that bacteria-caused pneumonia strikes between 400,000 500,000 
people, causing from 20,000 50,000 deaths each year, according U.S. Government 
reports. high percentage these illnesses and deaths can prevented—by vaccine 
that has been developed, tested and proven effective. 

few million people are immunized; many millions more should be. Unfortunately, 
the very people most susceptible pneumococcal pneumonia—the elderly, those with 
history chronic ailments, such respiratory illnesses, heart disease, diabetes and 
others—may not know about the vaccine. They need informed. 


Public attention, mainly through the media, has been mobilized fight against 


disease—notably polio, other childhood diseases, hypertension, glaucoma, TB, and others. 


The time now for pneumococcal pneumonia that hit list. 


For information about pneumococcal pneumonia vaccine, call write: 
Public Affairs Department, Lederle Laboratories, 


Wayne, New Jersey 07470, 201/831-4684. 


Despite minority-group gains, power news still 


white monopoly. And now the off 


This is, many respects, old story. 
was told far back 1968, when 
the Kerner Commission criticized the 
news media for their distorted coverage 
black America and, help redress 
the situation, urged broadcasters re- 
cruit members minority groups. 

was told again 1977, when the 
U.S. Commission Civil Rights issued 
study, titled Dressing the 
which found that minorities and 
women local stations were almost to- 
tally excluded from decision-making 
positions. 

ABC anchorman Max Robinson 
raised the issue anew February 
when publicly accused ABC un- 
conscious racism, specifically not 
providing blacks the same opportunities 
whites cover major stories. 

And, year ago, CBS correspondent 
Lem Tucker, speech members 
the Radio-Television News Directors 
looking out group the most pow- 
erful people this industry, and 
this country. And let tell you some- 
thing you may not have noticed: most 
you are white. see power out 
there. Power which minorities still 
not share any great 

The sad truth that, the nearly fif- 
teen years since the Kerner indictment 
was handed down, little has happened 
negate the commission’s conclusion 
that the world almost totally 
white both appearance and 

True, the viewing eye, appears 
less segregated. Under pressure from the 
civil rights movement the late sixties 
and early seventies, most stations 
big cities hired blacks and other minori- 
ties for highly visible anchor and report- 
ing positions. And, the networks, 
Max Robinson, Bradley, and 
Geraldo Rivera have demonstrated that 


Michael Massing executive editor the 
Review. 


members minority groups 
come bona fide too. 

But many minority anchors and re- 
porters, both the network and local 
levels, find air time scarce. Weekend 
when some blacks and 
Hispanics get the air have 
grown many stations. 

What’s more and this increas- 
ingly being seen the crux the prob- 
lem blacks and Hispanics are 
virtually unrepresented positions 
authority. the 500 vice presi- 
dents the three networks, only six are 
members minority group, and none 
them the news division. The 
same monochromatic quality charac- 
terizes the top-level producers and as- 
signment editors who determine what 
makes onto the network news. And, 
the country’s more than 800 commercial 
stations, only two have black gen- 
eral managers, four have black station 
managers, and three have black news di- 
rectors. we’re talking about, 
friend, power,’’ says Dwight Ellis, 
whose title the National Association 
Broadcasters vice president for 
minority and special but who 
candidly describes himself the NAB’s 
black 

October 1981, close 200 jour- 
nalists attended forum press cover- 
age New York City. The panelists 
included reporters from The New York 
Times, The New Yorker, and The Vil- 
lage Voice, well two WNBC-TV 
correspondents, Gabe Pressman and 
Felipe Luciano. After half hour taken 
with bland discussion the ins and 
outs covering New York, the forum 
erupted into highly emotional ex- 
change the issue race. Luciano, 
Hispanic, spoke angrily the ‘‘racism, 
sheer racism that happens all the time 
sickens When Pressman coun- 
tered asserting the importance 
traditional standards quality and ob- 
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jectivity, Gonzalez, Hispanic re- 
porter with WCBS-TV New York, 
jumped his feet the audience and 
shouted, passes the goddamn 
judgment competency? Come on, 
now! Don’t tell ‘competency.’ 
[Even] when you get the competent per- 
son in, not allowed [to the job]. 
stop your The naked hostility 
left the audience stunned. 

Many members minority groups 
agree that racism some form pervades 
TV. CBS’s Lem Tucker expresses 
common view: ‘‘I would loathe 
plotting how keep blacks down. But 
the institutional level, says, ra- 
cism still television and 
big the continued laggard 
position blacks. 

Or, NBC correspondent Emery 
King succinctly puts it, numbers 
speak for 


andy Daniels left his job 
CBS correspondent 1981 after 
worked the network for 
nearly ten years. looked 

around and, based 
edge the organization, the way 
CBS worked, felt that didn’t want 
have spend five ten more years, 
standing line and waiting for Mike 
Wallace, Morley Safer, Dan Rather 
keel over. could either continue 
working and miserable, off 

Daniels began his career CBS 
1972 copyboy the Midwest bu- 
reau, part the post-Kerner influx. 
began the bottom, like all 
Daniels recalls, noticed that whites 
equal training and ability, entering 
the same level, somehow did not require 
special training program and seemed 
move the ladder more 

nonetheless worked his way 
that ladder become first general as- 
signment reporter and then corre- 
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spondent, Daniels became bothered 
what saw serious flaws the net- 
work’s coverage Africa. All 
came through lone bureau South 
Africa situation felt represented 
pressed CBS open bureau 
black Africa, developments 
emerging continent that repre- 
sented 400 million 

Daniels eventually convinced 
William Small, then senior vice presi- 
dent CBS, send him open bu- 
reau Nairobi. Throughout, Daniels 
found tough get air time; and, 
says, those stories that were aired 
seemed presented way that fit 
the preconceptions his white editors 
New York. example, cites 
CBS’s coverage the 1978 Katanga 
uprising Zaire, which, the first two 
nights, introduced Daniels’s stories with 
reports the killing white Euro- 
peans. was only the third evening 
that the lead-in got around noting that 
even more Africans had been murdered. 

When the Nairobi bureau was closed, 
1980, Daniels sought reassignment 
Johannesburg. His repeated requests 
were turned down. Back New York, 
Daniels lobbied constantly for black- 
related stories felt were 


For instance, pushed strongly for 
coverage the missing and murdered 
children Atlanta, but, says, weeks 
passed before the story made the eve- 
ning news. 

Finally, after number such exper- 
iences, Daniels accepted offer from 
the state-run Nigerian Television Au- 
thority serve adviser. has 
been working Lagos since this past 
summer. 

Looking back over his years with 
CBS, Daniels says, met with every 
level management CBS News, 
both past and present, over issues that 
specifically relate blacks and other 
that such meetings accomplished 
nothing, chose leave and work 
where ideas were wanted and 
adds tersely: have 
found race impediment being 
assigned major stories across the entire 
spectrum 

NBC recently lost several black 
correspondents. The exodus, occurring 
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during the short, stormy reign 
Wiliiam Small (who came over from 
CBS 1979), included: 

Carole Simpson, NBC 
spondent for seven years Washington; 
1982, she transferred ABC 
general assignment reporter. 

Willie Monroe, correspondent 
New York; when his contract expired 
last year, decided take job 
KYW Philadelphia. 

Johnson, writer, associate pro- 
ducer, reporter, and, ultimately, corre- 
spondent; his contract was not renewed, 
and now working KVBC, 
NBC’s affiliate Las Vegas. 

Gerald Harrington, also corre- 
spondent; his contract, too, was not re- 
newed, and now reporter- 
anchorman for WDIV Detroit. 

impossible pinpoint the extent 
which race was factor the 
shakeup. Many correspondents, white 
well black, were disgruntled under 
Small, whose importation colleagues 
from CBS caused great gnashing 
teeth longtime NBC employees. 
Planer, NBC vice president, says that 
race played role whatsoever and that 
individuals either were let because 
dissatisfaction with their performance 
were hired away for more money. How- 
ever, some those involved, and other 
blacks still the network, while not 
blaming Small personally, are skeptical 
this explanation. Luther Brown, 
producer for the NBC Nightly News 
Washington, says flatly that, the 
Small regime, there was, thought, 
purge blacks front-line 


hroughout the world news, 
minorities find themselves work- 
ing under, and being judged by, 
white superiors. Randy Daniels 
says his time CBS: found 
that the lack black producers, direc- 
tors, editors, and news managers often 
places black reporter the role fac- 
ing hostile jury whose instincts and in- 
terests are totally different, based 
their experiences, which are generally 
confined the white 

one leaves aside correspondents 
and considers only news management, 
the highest-ranking black NBC 
Frieda Williamson, chief the net- 
work’s Chicago bureau (one nine 
the country). ABC, the top-ranking 
black off-screen Glennwood Branche, 


ranked nine ten people). CBS, 
the highest-ranking black network 
management Bob Reid, chief the 
Northeast bureau New York. for 
Hispanics, they are even more sparsely 
represented news management. 
Nor there much hope for sudden 
minority influx into higher-level jobs. 
There generation blacks and 
Hispanics being groomed for such po- 
sitions, evident from look the 
people occupying the ‘‘pipeline’’ po- 
sitions that lead the top. These are the 
producers and associate producers who 
much the day-to-day work behind 
the camera. the approximately 200 
such producers NBC, only eleven 
were black last count. CBS, which 
has 265 such producers, only twelve are 


weekend sampler: selection black newscasters appearing October during 
hours New York City’s three owned-and-operated stations, WABC, WCBS, and WNBC 


assignment editor for World News 
Tonight Washington (where out- 
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Ninth Series 


Not yet. But Japan could close the gap Americans don't try 

The fact is, the Japanese are graduating more engineers; doing more 
nationally-coordinated and funded engineering; and also upgrading their well- 
known ability implement the designs others with quality accent. 

Yet high technology electronics, Americans are both the creators and leaders. 
And companies like Motorola intend keep that way. 

For example, take the tiny chip silicon containing all the logic 
circuits computer. invented our U.S. competitor, Intel, 4-bit microprocessors 
are the logic brains for calculators and appliance controls. More complex 8-bit micro- 
processors are used applications like electronic games, improve fuel economy 
and reduce pollution automobiles, mention few. 

Most these microprocessors and their computers were created Americans. 

Now the American semiconductor industry has birth the bit micro- 
processor—a whole new generation 
ten times more complex and powerful than 
its predecessors. fact, 16-bit microproc- 


—is widely acknowledged have the most 


versatile computer architectural structure. 
You'll find new kinds products never 


before economically practical: machines and 
instruments that talk, listen and respond; auto- 
matic production equipment that manufactures 


small home computers powerful large 
business computers built only five years ago. 
And innovative these products are, 
new generations microprocessors continue open the realms what's possible. For 
instance, have announced 32-bit version the MC68000 that the first fully 
upwardly compatible version earlier 16-bit sister machine. But that not the point. 
The point that innovation and imagination this field, others, American. 
from this solid innovation base that must meet challenge. competition 
for world markets becomes more intense, this good old Yankee ingenuity that will 
keep out front. 


Quality and productivity through employee participation management 
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black. ABC, with similar total, has 
about fifteen blacks production (about 
half them lower-level slots). 

observes George Strait, black 
correspondent the network’s Wash- 
ington bureau. lot jobs with real 
power are opening up. The real hurt 
that blacks are position move 
into those 

since started this busi- 
says Renee Poussaint, who 
worked reporter with CBS before 
assuming her current job anchor- 
woman with WJLA Washington, 
been given talks white man- 
agers about how was not going make 
cited, she says, were that she (1) 
black, (2) projected her intelligence too 
much, (3) wore afro, and (4) ‘‘wasn’t 
grateful enough the 


Tuesday afternoon last sum- 

mer, Ray Nunn, correspondent 

and former producer for ABC, 

sits over lunch modest 

Chinese restaurant around the 
corner from ABC News headquarters 
New York’s West Sixty-sixth Street. 
the weekly meeting [ABC 
News President Roone] Arledge and his 
senior staff,’’ says Nunn, who, when 
went work for ABC 1978, was the 
first black full producer work for 
World News Tonight. bureau 
chiefs are there, and all the vice presi- 
dents from the fourth floor [at headquar- 
ters]. The deputy bureau chief from 
Washington there, and the direc- 
tor news coverage. But there not 
one black there. 

can’t overstate the need have 
someone who black that meeting 
with Roone. determines what goes 
the air, how world events are shown. 
There are different perspectives within 
the group, but black 

none the three networks there 
single black Hispanic among those 
most responsible behind the scenes for 
shaping the news: vice presidents, 
executive producers, senior producers, 
and senior assignment editors. re- 
sult, says NBC’s Emery King, 
black input into decisions about 
stories affecting the lives twenty mil- 
lion black 

That lack input perhaps most ap- 
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parent the local level. Take, for in- 
stance, WCBS, the network’s flagship 
owned-and-operated station New 
York. While the city has 1.8 million 
blacks and, officially, 1.5 million His- 
panics (the real total undoubtedly 
much higher), WCBS’s station man- 
ager, news director, executive produc- 
ers, and show producers are white. 
eighteen reporters and anchors, four 
are black and one Hispanic. 

The lone Hispanic Gonzalez, 
Puerto Rican who has been with the sta- 
tion for thirteen years. had six 
changes news directors and other high 
positions since I’ve been says, 
each and every one has been ig- 
norant minority problems the other 
and could care less. would take lot 
work sensitize them that, for 
instance, you don’t show knife-wielding 
junkies Puerto Ricans all the 

Gonzalez sees double standard 
work: anything happens the 
Jewish community, bells ring. one 
synagogue busted, bells ring. But 
Puerto Rican church busted, one 
there. nine-year-old Hasidic boy was 
killed, and the crews were there for two 
days. little Puerto Rican girl was 
killed, also nine years old, and just 
put one story and that was it. There 
are two-and-a-half-million Hispanics 
this city, and deny their existence. 
you want get the air, you after 
drug addicts Central Park, who are 
minorities. Don’t show the ones Wall 
Street, who are 

integrated management can make 
difference, demonstrated another 
CBS o-and-o, KNXT Los Angeles. 
There the station manager Johnathan 
Rodgers, who, being responsible for all 
programming this major-market sta- 
tion, one the highest-ranking blacks 
says, was only respon- 
sible for ninety seconds each broadcast. 
person news management, I’m 
responsible for all the news, three hours 
day. set the tone for the broadcast 
and determine the people who get the 
Rodgers has helped put together 
what perhaps the most integrated local 
news team the country. 

also pick and choose the stories 
Rodgers continues. the 
real power this business.’’ And, 
wielding that power, adds, 


more sensitive the needs minorities 
because life Thus, 
says, ‘‘at one extreme, there’s 
economic story and you’re talking the 
business leaders the community, 
know black director the board 
the Times Mirror Company. Why not 
talk him addition the usual 
people? Or, food-stamp story, why 
show only blacks? White people also 
use them.”’ 

another level, says Rodgers, the 
station acts for 
blacks, Mexican-Americans, and others 
example what means the Ron 
Settles case. Settles, local college 
football star, was arrested for traffic 
violation June 1981 while driving 
through Signal Hill, community near 
Long Beach. The officers jailed Settles, 
claiming that had resisted arrest; soon 
thereafter, was found dead his cell. 
The police said that had hanged him- 
self with mattress cover. KNXT’s in- 
vestigative unit began probe the inci- 
dent, conducting interviews with the 
mortician and with Settles’s family and 
friends; also examined the records 
the arresting officer and the entire 
Signal Hill police department. The sta- 
tion’s two months 
search resulted twenty-three stories 
that depicted Settles popular, law- 
abiding young man and that picked 
holes the police account. For its ef- 
forts far more ambitious than any 
other local station’s KNXT won 
1982 award for reporting from the 
RTNDA. 


Rodgers reached his current 

eminence revealing story 

itself. got his start 

news 1973, when, after work- 

ing writer for Sports Illus- 
trated and Newsweek, was hired 
WNBC. the start was sent 
training program for minority journalists, 
funded the Ford Foundation, Co- 
lumbia University’s Graduate School 
Journalism. After stint writer and 
producer for WNBC, Rodgers was 
transferred WKYC, the network’s 
o-and-o Cleveland, on-air re- 
porter. Soon, however, became con- 
vinced that the real action was off- 
screen, so, despite having take one- 
third cut pay, went work 
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news manager WBBM, the CBS sta- 
tion Chicago. 

Then-news director Jay Feldman took 
liking Rodgers’s work, and when 
left Chicago KNXT Los 
Angeles news director, took Rod- 
gers with him his executive producer. 
Feldman moved power, so, 
too, did Rodgers, becoming news direc- 
tor himself and then, beginning last De- 
cember, station manager. has 
been totally says. 

The boost from Feldman was crucial. 
observes Bob Reid, who assistant 
news director WNBC gave Rodgers 
his first job. starts with en- 
lightened commitment. manager 
key position finds individual whose 
work likes and begins groom him. 
short, it’s old boys’ 

That term crops time and again 
conversations with members 
minorities, about 
power the industry. those outside 
the network, appears almost im- 
penetrable web relationships and 
regarded with equal parts fear and dis- 
taste. And even those the inner cir- 
cles, while understandably uncomfort- 
able with the term, not seriously con- 
test that the minority role manage- 
ment meager. Bob Chandler, senior 
vice president CBS News, says, 
not happy with our track record. 
recognize have lot making 
ABC went public with its as- 
sessment frank July 1981 Viewpoint 
segment. Unsparing its description 
the white monopoly network power, 
the piece, correspondent George 
Strait, concluded that the relative suc- 
cess blacks ‘‘has distracted 
from just how short the strides prog- 
ress have been.”’ 

That exercise self-criticism, to- 
gether with Max Robinson’s caustic 
allegations about racism earlier the 
year, has prompted some efforts 
change ABC. are now trying 
find people with competence who, when 
feed them into the production proc- 
ess, can Says senior vice presi- 
dent Richard Wald. Since the summer 
1981, the network has added three black 
correspondents and Hispanic. has 
also named several blacks production 
jobs. 

CBS recently appointed its second 


as women, 


Alan Berliner 


Johnathan Rodgers (left) Los Angeles. 


black bureau chief, Bob Reid, who will 
head the network’s Northeast bureau. 
And, says Bob Chandler, CBS hopes 
promote other minority members into 
management positions part 
commitment the part news presi- 
dent Van Gordon Sauter. are 
under instructions upgrade from 
says Chandler, particularly 
the new overnight news program that 
began October. (Two the show’s 
three anchors are black.) NBC has yet 
make any public moves under Reuven 
Frank, who became news president ear- 
lier this year, though, according 
Emery King recently named White 
that things the network 
will improve. 

the same time, network executives 
maintain that their good intentions are 
frustrated constraints beyond their 
sume there are large numbers qual- 
ified blacks knocking the doors the 
networks get says ABC vice 
president George Watson, one whose 
duties supervise ABC’s minority 
hiring. The best college graduates, 
says, tend more attracted law 
medical school of- 
fering much more money, with precise 
says that awfully difficult 
find very good blacks, and when you 
hire you look for very good people. This 
will probably qualify for some Jim 
Crow label, but the 

problem within the industry it- 


‘White people also use 


says NBC’s Planer, that 
blacks have never been the production 
line. Normally, blacks are seeking 
on-air work. That’s the history blacks 
television. sounds condescending, 
but it’s historical Many blacks 
will concede Planer his point. his 
speech the RTNDA last year, Lem 
Tucker said the first generation 
blacks television: took the jobs 
for the wrong reasons. saw fame. 
saw glory. saw chance 
But Tucker took his 
analysis step further, stating acerbi- 
cally: your bosses, bosses, 
have yet have pressing need for 
more blacks, Hispanics, and other 
minorities such slots associate pro- 
ducer, producer, assignment editors 
The long, hot summers the late 
sixties created need for me, for many 
brothers and sisters, television 
‘up close and personal,’ believe the 
expression goes. The cry went out, 
‘Let’s find some blacks. Not too 
threatening, you please. Hopefully 
with well-trimmed afro. Let’s hope 
they’re reasonably intelligent. And let’s 

the few who did make into the 
newsroom, Tucker told his captive audi- 
ence, did not pay much atten- 
tion their careers you did those 
white staffers. came young, 
sometimes extremely bright minorities 
They may have needed help 
writing, how conduct better in- 
terview. But too often you did not 
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Equal time: food-stamp story, why show only blacks?’’ asks NXT station manager 


give them that kind 
Well, course, many them didn’t 
make the 

The situation has, anything, de- 
teriorated since the period Lem Tucker 
described. decade ago many minori- 
ties hoping make rews were 
trained such programs the ten-week 
course offered Columbia University. 
Directed former CBS News president 
Fred Friendly, the program produced 
many alumni, such Johnathan Rod- 
gers, who went some prominence 
the industry. The course died 1974, 
however, when Columbia and the Ford 
Foundation discontinued it. Despite the 
program’s considerable success, the 
networks did not feel compelled carry 
themselves. version the pro- 
gram was continued for print journalists 
only.) Today, the idea supporting 
similar enterprise for broadcasters not 
even seriously discussed. proj- 
ects are the need conscience 
and not direct business 
says ABC’s Richard Wald. this 
has not been the best times for some 
media companies.’’ Only CBS, the 
three networks, has any formal training 
program, and very modest one. 

Nor any the networks have 
systematic recruiting program. When 
asked whether CBS actively seeks out 
minority-group members, CBS’s 
Chandler replies, not what 
should. can’t honestly say very 
The same holds true NBC. 
Conceding that are underrepre- 
sented TV,’’ Planer says this 
but we’re not rectifying 
training recruiting. It’s 
process that will rectify 

One television executive who has 
found that recruitment can pay off 
Adam Powell III, black who last 
November left his job producer with 
The CBS Morning News become the 
first news director Satellite News 
Channel, the ABC/Group 
four-hour cable news service. did 
not want sit back and just consider 
those who mailed applications and 
happened drop by,’’ says Powell. 
heard there was black De- 
troit nominated for eight Emmys, for 
instance, interviewed him’’ (and sub- 
sequently hired him). Powell also spent 
two-and-a-half days communica- 
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Randy Daniels, past 
and present: 
CBS correspondent 
(inset) and 
adviser Nigerian 
television 


tions conference Howard University, 
one many such recruiting trips. 

you out and look for the most 
talented people the says 
Powell, find lot are minorities 
and women. And lot might not have 
sent SNC’s five 
senior producers, two are women and 
one black. And, says Powell, each 
newsroom job category, such 
ducer, writer, and director, least 
one-fifth the staff members are 
and one-fifth women. (Powell 
left SNC October help form com- 
pany advise Third World countries 
communications matters.) 

Affirmative action programs have, 
one sense, tended work against 
minority-group interests. Blacks and 
Hispanics have watched recent years 
women have entered the management 
pipeline impressive numbers. 
ABC, for instance, full percent 
the junior production staff now fe- 
male. has been kind shift 
broadcasting toward considering women 
says NBC’s Emery 
King; result, men and 
women have King and those 
who agree with him not begrudge 
women their progress only the sys- 
tem that forces one group’s advance 
come the expense another. 

climate the country has 
says ABC’s Carole Simpson. 
only isn’t there any pressure 
promote blacks see erosion 


progress. They just don’t care any more. 
We’re not voguish any 

Luther Brown NBC: you look 
[minority management] figures, 
find none five years ago, and none 
today. The heat off. There’s press- 
ing need aggressive there 
might have been ten years ago. you 
come into the newsroom now, you don’t 
find black people even entry-level 

Randy Daniels: real 
power have been the past, and con- 
tinue be, reserved for network 
white males who all know each other, 
run the industry, and occasionally allow 
token number white women 
preside with them over the decision- 
making 

Lagos, Daniels now advises Nige- 
rian television every aspect its 
operations, from technical standards 
documentary programming. works 
with twenty-one person staff en- 
gineers, producers, directors, camera- 
men, and editors all American and all 
black. recruited most them from 
the three networks and 
television achievement that, 
did the greatest example [the net- 
lack commitment. was able 
recruit twenty highly skilled black 
people, many whom had dropped out 
CBS. it’s possible for me, why not 
for 

It’s disturbing question. 
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Announcing the 1982 


Champion Media Awards for 
Economic Understanding. 


Prizes for Excellence Economic Reporting 


Purpose: 


For the sixth year, the Champion 
Media Awards for Economic Under- 
standing will recognize outstanding 
reporting general audiences. The 
goal the program stimulate 
economic reporting which imagina- 
tive and easily understandable 

the average reader, viewer listener. 
Awards will made media profes- 
sionals who outstanding job 

improving the public level eco- 
nomic understanding. 


Awards: 

total $105,000 cash prizes 
available for awards media cate- 
gories, competitively grouped accord- 
ing circulation scope market. 

each category First Prize 
$5,000 and Second Prize $2,500 
are offered. distinguished panel 
independent judges, appointed 
The Amos Tuck School Business 
Administration, selects all winners. 
These winners will announced and 
honored May 24, 1983 luncheon 
New York City. 


Entries must original works pub- 
lished, broadcast telecast between 


January 1982 and December 31, 
1982. 


Administration: 
The Amos Tuck School Business 
Administration Dartmouth College 


sole and independent administrator 
the program. 


For additional information 
entry blanks, use coupon 
call: (603) 643-5596 

(603) 646-2084. 


Deadline for entries: 
January 15, 1983, postmark. 


Judges: 


Elie Abel 

Harry and Norman Chandler 
Professor Communication 
Stanford University 


Barbara Bergman 
Professor Economics 
University Maryland 


Cole 

Dean 

Medill School Journalism 
Northwestern University 


Edward Cony 
Vice President/News 
The Wall Street Journal 


Victor Gotbaum 
Executive Director 

District Council 

American Federation State, 


County Municipal Employees 


James Hoge, Jr. 
Publisher 
Chicago Sun Times 


Norman Isaacs 
Chairman 
Natiorial News Council 


J.A. Livingston 
Economics Columnist 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Paul MacAvoy 
Frederick William Beinecke 
Professor Economics 
Yale University 


Ralph Renick 
Vice President 
Enterprises 


Richard Salant 
General Adviser, NBC 


William Scott 
President Chief Operating Officer 
Satellite News Channels 


Adele Simmons 
President 
Hampshire College 


Leon Sullivan 
Minister 

Zion Baptist Church 
Philadelphia 


William Thomas 
Executive Vice President Editor 
Los Angeles Times 


Champion Media Awards 
funded grant from Champion 
International Corporation, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


CHAMPION MEDIA AWARDS 


FORECONOMIC 
Ms. Jan Brigham Bent, Director 
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the crafty art 


think interviewing techniques de- 

pend much one’s own per- 

sonality. Often you don’t know 
what you’re going until the mo- 
ment truth arrives, until you have 
ask another question, you don’t, 
you don’t know really what right 
there. 

There are some rules, think. They 
are not stated course, but 
there are some things you ought think 
about. First, before you interview 
somebody, informed possible 
about your subject. Even you are not 
going tell the person about it, you 
ought know when he’s lying, when 
sliding off the truth one way 
another. And, second, don’t leave in- 
terview before you know everything. 
There’s nothing worse than calling some 
guy whose ass you have just busted and 
saying, yeah, there’s this one thing 

Most important all, you just got 
listen just sit there and listen. And 
that often requires enormous patience. 
There was this time the /nquirer, for 
instance, when Gene Roberts, his 
infinite wisdom, sent another reporter 
tracking the FBI tracking Patty Hearst, 
see how close they ever got her. 
You knew you couldn’t trust the FBI 
tell you. went out there. 

did not know anybody California, 
and had never been California that 
time. get out there and can’t 
find single person who will tell any- 
thing. called old editor back 
Nashville, who had been very close 
friend Bobby Kennedy’s and had 
worked his California campaign 
1968. assumed that would have 
made least one friend out there who 
could lead somewhere. called 
John Seigenthaler The Tennessean 


Wendell Rawls, Jr., the Atlanta corre- 
spondent for The New York Times. Before 
joining the Times, worked for The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, where won 
Pulitzer Prize, and, prior that, for the 
Nashville Tennessean. This article was 
adapted from informal presentation in- 
terviewing techniques made the June con- 
ference Investigative Reporters Editors. 
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and said, you know anybody who 
could help get into the police de- 
partment San Francisco, Oak- 
land, anywhere where somebody 
would know finally John 
introduced guy who introduced 
guy, and another and another 
until finally end after about 
week with man who chief the in- 
telligence division the San Francisco 
police department. huge man with 
beard and big gold chains nestling 
that rug. And got talk him. 

Eight-thirty the morning. Nobody 
the office but and him. And 
have some coffee and talk about the 
price land around Tahoe. And 
have some more coffee and talk about 
antique guns and antique cars and 
surfing. know nothing about surfing. 
know nothing about Tahoe. don’t even 
know today what state it’s in. And 
just kept all day long. People would 
come in, leave. We’d just sit there. 
wanted know how the FBI knew 
this house Morse Street. mean, 
you don’t just the house and say, 
god, Patty Hearst 

sat there untii four o’clock 
the afternoon. had had much coffee 
felt like had stuck hand elec- 
tric socket. Just literally frazzled. And 
finally the man says ‘‘mail cover’’ out 
the clear blue. didn’t even know what 
you mean, mail cover?’’ 
said. how they got 
And then explained mail 
cover which is, whenever the mail 
addressed particular house, the post 
office sets that mail aside for the FBI 
check the return address and 
had our lead. Finally. 

Another thing would suggest is, 
don’t tell people what you know. Ask 
questions. Then back off. Use diver- 
sion. love that talk with 
people about things you’re not there 
talk them about. You ask question 
that may very meaningful. Then you 
move away from it. sometimes 
even the person doesn’t get particu- 
larly fidgety, because don’t want him 
think that think what has told 


necessarily important me. move 
another question and say, 
that the wall? That’s interesting 
sort Whatever. Anything that 
will divert him, and will start talking 
about that. And then maybe ask two 
three questions about junk, and then 
come back and ask another very pointed 
question. 

Sometimes the abruptness that, 
frankly, will make them more guard. 
Interviewing not being exact science, 
think you take your shot there. But 
really like move the interview off and 
and off and and duck out and duck 
back and duck back out and make the 
interview last long can. 

Timing important all these 
things. much feel for other 
people, sensing when you’ve got 
very open and honest, and sensing when 
you can jock around with them. But then 
nailing them certain times. For in- 
stance, guy will say, don’t 
really feel should say much about 
and you’ve got come back with 
something that will make him talk. 
you say, was talking 
some your protégés who said when 
they were working under you you felt 
certain way, but now they feel you’ve 
maybe sold out and are coming around 
much more conservative 
And says, ‘‘No, no. Let tell you 
exactly how feel about 


his idea feeling like you are 

intruding their time crap. 

It’s your time. You got re- 
member that your time. You only 
get one time with these people usually. 
You better make the most and stay 
there long you can ask any more 
questions. Unless you’re getting your 
answers. But stay until the guy, some- 
times out desperation, will figure, 
God, never get this bastard out 
office don’t tell him what know. 
what needs know. 

think one the things that don’t 
know reporters that what people tell 
really is, best, only quarter 
what they may know. really write 
stories that don’t have much depth, 
gang. 
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You become friends with politicians 
and political advisers, and you learn 
what they really talk about behind 
closed doors and what they are really 
concerned with, and you’d amazed 
how little know and how little ever 
gets into newspaper. It’s wonder 
these people look what write and 
say, where have these people 
been? How So, just keep dig- 
ging and asking and before you leave 
always make sure ask, there any- 
thing else should know?’’ You might 
surprised what some people will 
tell you. 

like know personal things about 
the interviewee, all possible. like 
know who she’s having affair 
with. like know everything. Put 
them, can, where they are just un- 
sure about things. can let drop that 
know something the least bit 
questionable illicit, don’t mind 
doing that because then they say, 
not really interested that, are 
You say, right now, no. 


CJR/Arnold Roth 
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No, don’t have any plans this mo- 
ment for even looking into 
keeps them off balance. 


nother thing: like get famil- 
iar, early can. not like 
calling people Mister Miss 
after maybe the first meeting. You 
and start off, ‘‘How are you, Mr. So- 
and-so Miss So-and-so? Sure good 
see you. Thank you for spending all 
this time with me.’’ Then start calling 
them Joe Bill Mary whatever 
soon you can. Because then they’re 
not dealing with you underling, 
but perhaps peer. And you move 
along into this first-name business, it’s 
just whole different relationship be- 
tween you and the other person. 


think often we’ve got remember 


how old are. Sometimes still think 
I’m twenty-three. Really. Because 
this business don’t get old until 
we’re too old anymore. Some- 
times think that I’m twenty-three and 
that the guy I’m interviewing thinks I’m 


kid when sometimes I’m old 
older than is. And don’t want 
give him any edge. 

believe Jack Nelson said that real 
good investigative reporter real good 
con man. And guess that’s what 
sometimes, with some the people 
interview. got get what they know. 
That’s what I’m employed do. I’ve 
got get information, and don’t really 
worry about how get it. The name 
the tune get it, and put the news- 
paper it’s true, and that’s what we’re 
really about. 
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find the source materials for oil. 


With the aid light rays that lie 
beyond the visible range, Amoco oil 
exploration scientists are locating new 
hydrocarbon reserves. This technique 
begins with the identification source 
materials. 


Under rays, source mate- 
rials for oil fluoresce, and become 
visible the naked eye. Image analysis 


this fluorescence reveals further 
details the distribution hydro- 
carbons the reservoir. This technique 
has helped Amoco find oil rock 
samples Colorado. 


just one the technologies Amoco 
uses find the energy America 
needs today, and keep growing 
the year 2000...and beyond. 


You expect more from leader. 
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‘free’ press 


While publishers 
celebrate ‘The Year 
the Press,’ 
journalists black 
and white 
struggle the coils 


repressive laws 
MIRIAM LACOB 


tactful little logo the front pages 
most South Africa’s 
major newspapers informs 
readers that this The Year the 
Press. has been designated the 
Newspaper Press Union, the trade as- 
sociation most the country’s Afri- 
kaans and English newspaper pub- 
lishers, which celebrating its cente- 
nary. Yet, for the country’s editors and 
reporters, there seems little celebrate. 
True, proposals licence all South 
Africa’s 2,000-strong press corps and 
make them answerable govern- 
ment-appointed body have been deflect- 
ed, least temporarily, but the year has 
already brought variety government 
attacks. 

Editors what frequently called 
ently awaiting the outcome of: 
police investigation three major 
newspapers, the Rand Daily Mail, the 
national Sunday Times, and the Afri- 
kaans Sunday newspaper, Rapport, 
which allegedly contravened the Official 
Secrets Act publishing reports link- 
ing the country’s secret service with the 
aborted coup attempt the Seychelles; 
Security Police investigation two 
Durban newspapers and radio station, 
which allegedly contravened the Police 
ports about Indian man detained 
under the country’s security laws who 
was seen the psychiatric ward 


are pres- 


Miriam Lacob South who 
worked for the World, the Post, and the 
Rand Daily Mail, based Johannesburg. 
She now lives New York City. 
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Durban hospital while police custody 
(the implication being that had 
cracked while solitary confine- 
ment); and 

Security Police investigation the 
Johannesburg Star, the nation’s largest 
afternoon daily, for publishing memo, 
prepared the parents detainees, de- 
tailing torture methods allegedly used 
the Security Police interrogations. 

addition, the session parliament 
that ended June enacted several laws 
that could have important implications 
for journalists. The most serious these 
was the Protection Information Act, 
revision the country’s security laws, 
which carry heavy penalties for possess- 
ing publishing information that can 
considered prejudicial state security. 
The language the act broad that 
journalists fear will inhibit any inves- 
tigation government activities. 

The new laws the 100-odd pieces 
legislation already place that re- 
strict the operations the news media. 
They are laws like the Police Amend- 
ment Act 1979, which severely limits 
reporting police activities by, ef- 
fect, requiring that the police first 
confirm that event has taken place, 
and the Internal Security Act, which 


The split: The 


prohibits reporting that might further the 
aims any government-proscribed or- 
ganization. They confront South African 
reporters with serious new obstacles that 
must surmounted before they can get 
story into the news. their American 
peers, the journalistic results may often 
seem dull and full holes, but the 
South African context they can be, 
the words Cape Times editor Anthony 
Heard, Prize-winning pieces 


The rules the game 


Practicing journalism South Africa 
has been likened grim and some- 
times exhilarating game, with re- 
porters and editors required have 
least working knowledge the com- 
plex set rules the authorities have de- 
vised. each its thirty-four years 
power, the Nationalist Government, 
aided its overwhelming majority 
the all-white parliament, has devised 
more rules often direct response 
major news story that has embarrassed 
the government. (The coverage the 
death detention 1977 black ac- 
tivist Steve Biko, for example, resulted 
the Inquests Amendment Act, which 
prohibits speculation the circum- 


Africa edition’’ (left) and the Zulu- 


language are aimed black readers only. 
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stances detainee’s death until the 
inquest.) Many these rules are am- 
biguously and broadly worded, with the 
onus interpretation resting news- 
paper editors. 

indispensable manual for playing 
the game The Newspaperman’s 
Guide the Law, Johannesburg 


lawyer Kelsey Stuart, which earlier this 
year went into third and much- 
expanded edition. addition, most 
newspapers keep group lawyers 
call for advice. Reporters sensitive 
beats, then, like Rand Daily Mail re- 
porter Anne Sacks, who covers political 
detentions, find themselves ‘‘on the 


What they read 


South Africa has multitude news- 
papers there are seven dailies 
Johannesburg alone each which 
serves different segment the coun- 
try’s separated society. Their ownership 
and control rest largely with four news- 
paper groups, divided equally into En- 
glish and Afrikaans. The two Afrikaans 
groups, Nasionale Pers and Perskor, 
both support the broad political aims 
the Nationalist Party, but differ their 
conservatism and are bitter rivals. Each, 
however, has half share Rapport, 
the 400,000-circulation Afrikaans- 
language Sunday newspaper. The 
English-language newspaper groups, 
Argus and South African Associated 
Newspapers (SAAN), are separately lo- 
cated and managed, but are intercon- 
nected, with each group owning shares 
the other. SAAN owns the national 
Sunday Times and most the morning 
papers, including the Rand Daily Mail 
and the Cape Times, while Argus owns 
most the afternoon papers, including 
The Star, enormously successful 
daily published Johannesburg. 

The English-language papers, while 
generally termed the opposition press, 
vary slightly their orientations. The 
Star, for example, historically conser- 
vative, has lately taken courageous 
stands the issue detention without 
trial, among others. The Rand Daily 
Mail, long considered the most outspo- 
ken newspaper the country, has be- 
come more subdued recently, 
owners appear ridding themselves 
their more liberal personnel. Two 
Argus-owned papers, and the 
Sowetan, the reincarnation the 
banned World and Post, have mainly 
black readership, black editors, and 
white management. Other major news- 
papers, like the Rand Daily Mail and 
the Sunday Times, cater their black 


readers with ‘‘regional’’ 
editions, sometimes critically termed 
editions. Only two three 
papers small and struggling weeklies 
are owned and run blacks. 

One observer somewhat bitterly 
called the four giant groups cartel, 
which provides limited employment op- 
tions and salary possibilities for jour- 
nalists. But this has not stopped the 
journalists from taking the giants. 
The mainly white Southern African So- 
ciety Journalists (SASJ) and the ex- 
clusively black Media Workers’ As- 
sociation South Africa (Mwasa) have 
become increasingly militant recent 
years. (Journalists working for the two 
large Afrikaans chains are not permitted 
belong either union.) The SASJ, 
which conducts running battle with 
both newspaper managements and the 
government the pages its monthly, 
The Journalist, last year won the biggest 
increase for its members its sixty-year 
history. 

Outside the 
publications face financial and 
cal struggle. Frontline, monthly edited 
and mostly written former Argus 
executive Denis Beckett, has now sur- 
vived for almost three years, but per- 
petually short money. Student publi- 
cations are also becoming significant 
alternative source news. One such 
was Saspu National, the publication 
the South African Students Press Union, 
which was circulated both black and 
white campuses across the country. Its 
vehement opposition government 
policies brought swift retribution. The 
publication was banned for four months 
this year. Its white student editors, Keith 
Coleman and Clive van Heerden, were 
detained for more than five months be- 
fore being released and banned from re- 
turning their paper. 


phone lawyers half the time.’’ Re- 
porters papers that make less use 
lawyers conclude that their editors are 
less keen test the law. The result, they 
say, that less news gets into their 
newspapers. 

But testing the law can costly. For 
example, two-year-long landmark 
court case against the Mail the 1960s, 
which effectively put reporting con- 
ditions South Africa’s prisons out 
bounds, the paper’s publishers 
almost $300,000 defend. 1979, 
Rex Gibson, who was then editor the 
Sunday Express and now editor the 
Mail, spent about $45,000 defending 
the Johannesburg weekly’s right re- 
port that detainees were being denied 
access lawyers their own choice, 
and were thus receiving jail sentences 
minutes’’ leaving ‘‘the pri- 
vacy their isolated cell.’’ (Political 
detainees South Africa spend the bulk 
their time jail solitary 
confinement.) 


Where few are bold 


More recently, however, observers have 
noted distinct unwillingness the 
part editors and publishers test the 
legal system. Two notable exceptions 
are The Star, which last April startled 
the country’s journalism community 
printing detailed allegations regarding 
Security Police interrogation methods, 
and the Windhoek Observer, feisty, 
somewhat anarchic 9,000-circulation 
weekly the largest city Namibia. 
During the four years his weekly’s 
existence, the Observer’s editor, Han- 
nes Smith, has shown little the cau- 
tion exercised South Africa’s major 
newspapers. country where the 
display nipple can lead the ban- 
ning publication, Smith has regu- 
larly run pictures topless and nude 
pinups. 


the written content the 
Windhoek paper has perhaps 
been more significant. Peter 

Kenny, writing The Journalist last 
April, said Smith probes issues other 
southern African editor would dare 
touch, including corruption, 
nepotism, and bungling high places, 
regardless defamation laws official 
added that, despite laws re- 
stricting the reporting military mat- 
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Whatdo Xerox 


and Coke 
have 
common? 


great name. 


But that’s only part the answer. 


both cases, those great names 
are also great trademarks. 

And great trademarks are 
valuable you they are the 
companies that own them. 

That’s because they ensure that 
when you ask for something, you 
get what you ask for. 

The Xerox trademark identifies 
range products. 


kot XEROX CORPORATION 


should always followed 
the name the one which 
copier,” “Xerox 
information processor” “Xerox 
electronic printer.” 

Whether you certain soft 
drink certain copier, you want 
sure that what you get the 


real thing. 
XEROX 


COKE is a registered trademark of THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 
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ters, the maverick editor had also not 
shied away from critical coverage the 
long-running border war between the 
South African Defense Force and mem- 
bers the South West African People’s 
Organization (Swapo). 

The fell Smith last July: the au- 
thorities served him with eight sum- 
monses for contravening censorship and 
security laws, then with three writs for 
contempt court when began run- 
ning stories about his impending court 
battle. August, after pleading guilty 
the charges, received suspended 
jail sentence and fine about $2,200, 
half which was suspended. (Smith 
pleaded guilty, said recent tele- 
phone interview, because could not 
afford lengthy court battle, adding 
defiantly, not let court case 

other papers, reporters say that 
management’s reluctance take the 
authorities seeping into the news- 
room. doing any investiga- 
tions anymore because the stuff not 
going says Irwin Man- 
oim, senior copy editor the Sunday 
Times and former editor The Jour- 
nalist, the monthly organ the South- 
ern African Society Journalists. And 
although many editors assert that they 
urge their reporters not censor them- 
selves, reporters themselves freely 
admit that self-censorship routine 
part journalism South Africa. 
most obvious, perhaps, coverage 
black activists. 

Chris Freimond, political reporter 
with the Daily Mail, says, for example, 
been black political meetings 
where the most outrageous things have 
been said, and have left them out [of 
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Watch out: Sunday 
Tribune reporter 
David Niddrie (left) 
faces possible court 
action because 


rather 
than 


his stories] because know they are not 
going make contrast, adds, 
the Mail had few qualms about publish- 
ing his report the state- 
ments members extreme Af- 
rikaner right-wing group, the gist 
which was that any moves the part 
the government towards power-sharing 
with blacks would forcibly resisted. 
The Mail was not prosecuted for pub- 
lishing these statements, probably 
would have been, Freimond believes, 
had published similar statements 
area one can still report with com- 
parative freedom. 


outh African publishers have 
far managed forestall direct 
interference their operations 
negotiating series agreements 
with the government. These 
agreements, arrived closed-door 
negotiations, have resulted fairly 
predictable cycle, which the au- 
thorities threaten extreme legislation, 
such the power suspend news- 
paper, and the publishers promise 
behalf journalists and editors police 
themselves. that end, the publishers’ 
Mewspaper Press Union twenty years 
ago established Press Council, which 
has the power levy hefty fines 
newspapers judged have transgressed 
the bounds press decency. More re- 
cently, response government legis- 
lation that threatens make all news- 
papers responsible statutory body, 
the NPU has been drafting constitution 
for Council’’ that will have 
more powers than its predecessor. 
Reporters who believe that the NPU’s 
self-policing system has already com- 


promised the press view this latest de- 
velopment with concern. the process 
policing itself, they charge, the press 
has become party the government’s 
wishes control the media while still 
perpetuating the illusion that the na- 
tion’s newspapers are free. 

feeding the says 
veteran reporter Patrick Laurence, who 
Southern Africa editor for the Mail 
and who writes for several British publi- 
cations. press compromised 
the deals that have been struck between 
the NPU and the government. They 
have bought measure freedom, but 
Says another reporter, 
should more court cases. 
More journalists should 


Privileged information 


Reporters and editors confront not only 
system laws that attempts limit 
their reporting the news. They also 
face bureaucracy that appears unwil- 
ling part with even apolitical infor- 
mation. Nationalist government officials 
have repeatedly questioned the concept 
the public’s right know, and their 
attitude shared some members 
the country’s news establishment. 

Piet Cillie, staunch Nationalist who 
heads fledgling journalism school 
the Afrikaans Stellenbosch University 
and chairman the Nasionale Pers, 
told that the American version 
press freedom gone 
believe the people have the 
versal principle, but you have make 

The most carefully controlled infor- 
mation that which comes from the 
military and the police; often the official 
version events the only one permit- 
ted. Even so, the authorities are appar- 
ently willing share such information 
only with reporters who submit 
careful security screening. rule, 
those accredited can counted 
provide patriotic copy; yet even they 
bridle the control exercised over their 
access information. Last year military 
correspondents complained 
publishers about the manner which 
their visits military zones were con- 
ducted: they could only part 
large group. Their yearly pilgrimage 
Cape Town question the minister 
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defense his military budget, they 
said, had become exercise futility: 
their questions were censored the 
head military public relations; their 
talks with the minister were limited 
fourteen minutes each. 

form control that very much 
extends the eighty-odd foreign corre- 
spondents presently the country. New 
York Times correspondent Joseph 
Lelyveld, who commented his 
markable freedom travel about the 
pinpointed his major problem 
gaining access black leaders jail 
and military officials, whom can 
meet only under carefully controlled 
conditions. 

Information that does not come from 
official sources may easier, gather, 
but legal restraints often make 
difficult, not impossible, publish. 
Journalists sit mine information 
they cannot share. 

One white reporter, whose assign- 
ment cover what considers 
true opposition South that 
is, black activists who operate outside 
the orbit government-approved or- 
ganizations says expects this year 
parliament mark the death knell 
his already largely proscribed activities. 
is, says, much the area 
covers falls under variety laws de- 


signed limit the publicity given 
liberation organizations like the banned 
African National Congress. Newspaper 
surveys indicate that the organization, 
founded 1912 and outlawed 1960, 
gaining support among South African 
blacks this despite the fact that 
criminal offense for South African res- 
such organization. The re- 
porter says that unable com- 
municate the breadth and nature this 


support white readers, even the 
depth black anger and militancy that 
has come across. meetings 
where the anger just jumps out you, 
but can’t report says. 

sheaf papers that explained many 
the provisions the new Protection 
Information Act and their implications 
for reporters. One provision will have 
the effect making illegal for per- 
son have the telephone number 


Black anger, white laws: 
Six years ago when the 
reporters could still write 
| coverage to the police 
™ q 
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Looking Back Watergate 


years ago, strange phrases began 
creeping into our national vocabulary: 
stonewalling, deep six, limited hangout, the 
Big Enchilada. These phrases and others, 
like expletive deleted and smoking gun, 
came covered the umbrella term 
Watergate. 

look Watergate now that ten years 
have passed partly because believe with 
Aeschylus that time teaches many lessons, 
and partly because recall Santayana’s 
dictum that those who cannot remember 
the past are condemned repeat it. Yet 
Santayana was only half right. Remember- 
ing what happened not enough. also 
need know 

this tenth anniversary year Water- 
gate many people remember that the system 
worked the way the founding fathers intend- 
ed. But knew that the time. Indeed, 
right after one president resigned, the new 
president announced: ‘‘Our long national 
nightmare over. Our Constitution 

Yes, worked. But why? 

Certainly the courts, the congressional 
committees, and the special prosecutor were 
important. But none them would have 
been effective they were not supported 
the people. 

When the Supreme Court ruled favor 
turning over Oval Office tape recordings, 
the President was forced comply because 
the people demanded it. Another president, 
Andrew Jackson, successfully ignored 
Supreme Court decision against his plan 
move American Indians west the Missis- 
sippi. Marshall made his decision,”’ 
Jackson thundered. ‘‘Now let him enforce 
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Jackson succeeded because had pub- 
lic backing. During Watergate the people 
backed the courts. 

The people supported gavel-to-gavel 
coverage the Senate Watergate hearings 
because their desire know for them- 
selves what happened. Support was great 
that the hearings received better ratings 
than the soap operas they pushed off the air. 

The House impeachment committee an- 
nounced would not court enforce 
its subpoena Watergate tapes. The sub- 
poena could have been ignored. wasn’t 
because the people supported the committee. 

When the Watergate special prosecutor 
was fired and his office abolished, was 
public protest that forced the office 
reopened and new special prosecutor ap- 
pointed. The new prosecutor had statu- 
tory tenure. could have been fired 
well. wasn’t because the people would 
not have stood for it. 

Had the people viewed the actions the 
courts, Congress, the special prosecutor 
unfair unwise, the President could 
have ignored those actions. The people 
would have supported him. The people 
judged otherwise and the system worked. 

decade’s passage time has prompt- 
many write where-are-they-now stor- 
ies about those who took part the Water- 
gate drama. But Watergate decade later 
not about them. It’s about all 
Americans. And what learn from Water- 
gate tells more about ourselves than 
about our system. Watergate teaches 
that only informed, interested citizenry 
can ensure that the system works. It’s les- 
son never can learn too well. 
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organization deemed hostile South 
Africa his her contact book even 
potential source background in- 
formation. 

stops you dead whole lot 
this reporter says. law- 
ful, one going have cut out 
one’s telephone book all people out 
the country who are members the 
ANC anti-apartheid 

Reporters also expect the act make 
one already difficult task even more 
that publishing the fact that people 
have been detained under the country’s 
security laws, under conditions that give 
them access family members and 
lawyers. Under the new law, news- 
papers face heavy penalties publica- 
tion detention considered inimical 
state security. 


Sitting dynamite 

lack legal protection also inhibits 
coverage. Reporters have rights 
under the law protect their sources 
withhold information from the police; 
the penalty for silence can eighteen 
months jail. recent years least 
thirteen journalists have been sub- 
poenaed share information reveal 
their sources. Only one, Thami Mazwai, 
presently prison, but the threat 
jail sentences has kept many stories out 
the papers, not all them political. 

One reporter explains that has been 
sitting ‘‘dynamite story’’ since 
reliable source him that heroin was 
being sold Johannesburg for the first 
time. (Marijuana, which grows almost 
wild South Africa, readily accessi- 
ble, and cocaine use has periodically 
surfaced, but heroin addiction 
says, that even the South African police 
are not yet aware of. 

can write the said. 
just 205 reference the 
section number the law used sub- 
poena witnesses] and get eighteen 
months for refusing reveal 

Although few reporters are presently 
jail for what they have written, many 
say that they are often reminded, some- 
times not very subtly, the authorities’ 
attention. Rand Daily 
Anne Sacks, for example, received 
furious memo addressed the editor 
the paper the chief liaison officer 


the South African Prison Service after 
she wrote brief story relating that 
visit Nelson Mandela’s attorney 
the famous black leader was regarded 
one Mandela’s quota forty half- 
hour family visits year. Sacks, the 
officer’s telex said, had not quoted his 
response full. She had, appeared, 
left out one word, and neglected 
quote prison regulations sufficient 
detail. 

Sunday Tribune reporter David Nid- 
drie faces court action over single 
word. his story about young man 
whose conviction for politically inspired 
arson was overturned because the police 
could not prove that his confession was 
and given, Niddrie 
wrote that the young man’s teeth were 
The word should have 
used, authorities said, was 

The threat court case, Niddrie 
says, has been hanging over his head for 
almost year, and meanwhile his editors 
are treating all his copy with extra 


For blacks special scrutiny 


But the most intense scrutiny un- 
doubtedly reserved for black reporters 
and newspapers, evidenced the 
fact that, while white commercial 
newspapers have been banned, two 
black Johannesburg papers the World 
and the Post have been. while 
few white journalists have been de- 
tained, least twenty black journalists 
have been detained, sometimes several 
times, the past six years. 


Latakgomo, editor the 

daily Sowetan, 
working without news editor 
and five senior reporters, including three 
union leaders served with three-year 
orders shortly after 
closed down the Post. (Two these re- 
porters, Joe Thloloe and Mathata Tsedu, 
were detained June and were still 
being held September.) 

Black journalists were among the first 
break the barriers segregated em- 
ployment South Africa. But their po- 
sition relative privilege has not ren- 
dered them immune police harass- 
ment. Meanwhile, because few de- 
tentions actually result charges being 
brought against detainees, jailed black 
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Not for publication: /979, Peter 
Magubane, then photographer for the 
Rand Daily Mail, took picture 

this woman whose nose had just been broken 
nightstick-wielding policeman. 

The incident occurred the funeral 
black activist. The Mail would not use 

the picture, saying would unable 
confirm the event with the police. 


journalists often have idea which area 
the law they may have transgressed. 

very difficult specify what 
causes you said one re- 
porter, banned for three years from 
practicing his profession twenty, and 
detained twice without being charged. 
might think you are getting things 
very easily and went on, 
then the end you get chopped 
with banning order jail sentence 
without knowing the 
tween the things you were doing and the 
end result. For example, when was de- 
tained 1976 didn’t know whether 
was because the things was writing, 
because the things was doing for 
the journalists’ union, because 
some other things. They just simply 

Mindful government interest, 
Sowetan editor Latakgomo carefully 
vets his journalists’ copy ensure that 
all the bases are covered and laws 
broken. 

government doesn’t look 
being just Latakgomo 
says. have sit here and not only 
look stories terms what they are. 
have try put myself the position 
the guys John Vorster Square [the 
headquarters Johannesburg the 
police and the Security Police], and try 
figure out what they will read this 
meaning. convinced that they try 
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read between the lines. It’s very 
difficult 

That sensitivity was illustrated 
example police reaction that Latak- 
gomo related. His reporters wrote 
story about woman who was detained 
with her ten-month-old baby. The police 
objected the story, Latakgomo says, 
not because the facts, but because 
the implication that the baby was de- 
tained. The baby wasn’t detained, police 
said; came with the mother. 

But sensitivity the way black jour- 
nalists write predated the Sowetan, and 
not limited the police. One 
former senior reporter the Post told 
being called into meeting with then- 
editor Percy Qoboza, who black, and 
the paper’s manager and lawyer, both 
white. 

had copy the daily Post 
and the Sunday Post, and they had cer- 
tain passages marked pink, others 
red, and some green. This lawyer was 
saying us, are not breaking the 
law. fact, the World and the Post 
have given the least problems far 
the law concerned. All wor- 


‘Stories black 
reporters about mothers 
bringing their families 
wooden cartons 
and steel sewer pipes, 
for example 
rarely grace pages’ 


ried about the tone the paper.’ 
had whole afternoon session with 
this guy telling our tone was wrong. 
the end, Percy dismissed him, saying 
are not breaking the law we’ll 
ahead nothing has 

The question tone one that often 
arises the working relationship be- 
tween black reporters and their white 
bosses, who insist ‘‘objective’’ re- 
porting. standard, several black 
journalists suggested, that does not take 
into account the living conditions 
black areas, the level anger the 
black community, and the journalists’ 
pressed community. 

editors are still white 
said one black journalist. want 
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see some changes, but not tables turn- 
ing. Once black reporter keeps writing 
stories they don’t want see, be- 
comes threat. ceases being jour- 
nalist and becomes oproerstoker 
[Afrikaans for agitator], and the end 
you lose your job.”’ 


Black news, white audience 


great concern black journalists, 
especially those working for white pa- 
pers, that their stories rarely reach 
white audience. Reporters said this 
particularly true the Sunday Times, 
the nation’s largest newspaper, which 
cultivates anti-apartheid image but 
does not assign any its black reporters 
the main section the paper. 

The dearth black news white pa- 
pers common phenomenon. Black 
Sash president Sheena Duncan, white 
woman whose adult life has been spent 
trying help blacks deal with the im- 
placable laws apartheid, said research 
done her organization and passed 
reporters generally winds only 
the black editions white papers. 
Stories written black reporters 
about mothers bringing their families 
wooden cartons and steel sewer pipes, 
for example rarely grace 
pages. story that might have given 
white South Africa some insights into 
the black hatred for authority figures 
that black riot policeman who was 
stoned and stabbed death after at- 
tempted break illegal card game 
made onto the front page the 
Star’s Africa edition, but received only 
few inside inches the white edition. 
The Rand Daily Mail recently ran 
color front-page picture its black 
edition bomb damage govern- 
ment offices Soweto. The same slot 
the white edition was occupied 
leopard who had given birth cubs 
the Johannesburg zoo. The effect, 
blacks feel, increase black frustra- 
tion and bypass the group they think 
could still exert the most important pres- 
sure for change white South Africa. 

don’t need learn about that 
stuff. It’s our own says 
free-lance journalist Carol Mathiane. 
Umlungu [Zulu for white man] 
who should reading about 

One reason for the dearth black 
news white papers that 
not viewed very salable 


commodity the commercial press. 
Journalists point the history the 
Rand Daily Mail, one whose former 
editors, Allister Sparks, was apparently 
judged producing paper that was 
too much oriented towards the black 
community and was fired last year. The 
paper, whose circulation had dropped 
off sharply from peak more than 
160,000 1976, had been losing white 
readers and gaining black readers for 
several years. was assumed that white 
readers did not like black news. 

Sparks was replaced Sunday Times 
editor Tertius Myburgh, who with man- 
aging editor Ken Owen ran the Mail. 
The two men tried change the orien- 
tation the paper; they succeeded, 
Sheena Duncan’s view, turning out 
Sunday Slimes, seven days 
and losing further 3,000 
circulation. 


yburgh, who did not respond 
requests for interview, 
was taken off the Mail ear- 
lier this year and the job was given 
Sunday Express editor Gibson, highly 
respected journalist. Gibson has obvi- 
ously undertaken restore the Mail 
its pre-Myburgh stature, but lengthy 
interview also indicated that more 
commercial news mix will continue 
the policy. recent months the paper 
has often seemed trying bridge 
the gap between whites and blacks 
while still catering its white readers. 
investigation white property de- 
veloper who had swindled hundreds 
blacks out money for nonexistent 
plots land Soweto made both black 
and white editions. the other hand, 
consumer reporter Pat Sidley, who last 
year won major award for detailing 
food price rises that most drastically af- 
fected the black community, says she 
has been told now concentrate 
white consumer surveys. 

But government stricture, more 
than commercial pressures, that keeps 
South Africa’s papers from reporting 
what happening the black commu- 
nity. Coverage the intense political 
ferment the townships, black and 
white reporters agree, would prompt- 
suppressed. one black put it, 
publication that tries reflect the 
anger the townships will banned 
the very next 
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WHY EVERYONE TALKING 
ABOUT CHANNELS? 


WALTER CRONKITE: force potent 
television needs intelligent outside 
criticism, and CHANNELS should 
valuable contribution.” 


ROBERT MACNEIL: MacNeil/Lehrer Report 
“CHANNELS provides invaluable 
forum for thoughtful writing about 
television, the medium that now 
dominates our culture.” 


Television affects our lives ways never 
before dreamed of. dynamic medium 


people, consumers, and members 
society. happening Cable? 
Satellites? Video? Commercial and 
Public Television? 

CHANNELS not only discusses these 
issues —but takes stand. CHANNELS 
take television seriously. 

CHANNELS not for everyone. 
for thinking, concerned, aware people. 
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today. will bill you later. ever you 
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How were making 
safer for babi 


When baby born prema- 
turely, even the air the baby 
breathes can menace. 

must pure air, free 
any trace toxic substances 
such oil vapors. 

Large the 
the air throughout the hospital 
and into the incubator. 

It's fact, though, that ordi- 
nary compressors require oil 
for lubrication. And without 
careful filtration, the result can 


toxic vapors. 
Vapors that are pumped 
with the air. 
Fortunately for 
born today, the people ITT 


have come with better com- 


pressor for hospitals. 

It's totally oil-less. Through 
some new technology, 
Pneumotive Division has pro- 
duced air compressors that 
just fine without drop oil. 

pioneering medical cen- 
ters like the Children’s Hospital 


Buffalo, New York, these 
unique compressors have al- 
ready proved themselves. 

And finding more 
and more use health care and 
industry, wherever clean air 
must. 

It's still too early know 
how many babies helped 
because these compressors. 

But like think that some 
the best ideas help people 
are the ones that help very little 


people. 


The best ideas are the 
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Taking stock 
Dow Jones 


The Wall Street Journai. 

The Story Dow Jones the 
Nation’s Business Newspaper 
Lloyd 

Rand McNally. 448 pp. $16.95 


Inside The Wall Street Journal: 
The History and the Power Dow 
Jones Company and America’s 
Most Influential Newspaper 

Jerry Rosenberg 

Macmillan. 352 pp. $16.95 


KENT MacDOUGALL 


Column for column, The Street 
Journal the most densely reported and 
clearly and concisely written daily 
newspaper the nation. The Journal 
wastes less its readers’ time than any 
other paper. Articles get right the 
point, bristle with facts and figures, and 
summarize their findings and the sig- 
nificance those findings high. The 
Journal’s often copied but less often 
equaled front page leaders are models 
newsmagazine journalism. And 
mixed with each day’s diet dull 
stories for business 
specialists are some the liveliest fea- 
tures government and foreign affairs, 
science, medicine, education, and other 
subjects that general readers can find 
anywhere. 

While Journal reporters keep busy in- 
forming readers, Journal editorial writ- 
ers put forth views that often contradict 
the paper’s best reporting and news 
analysis. cite but one recent exam- 
ple, Journal editorials supporting the 
Reagan administration’s attempt 
block construction the Soviet gas 


Kent MacDougall, Wall Street Journal 
reporter from 1961 1971, covers business 
for the Los Angeles Times and the author 
Ninety Seconds Tell All: Big Busi- 
ness and the News Media. 


pipeline Western Europe flew the 
face Journal stories recalling the 
failure boycott earlier Soviet 
pipeline and suggesting that the present 
boycott not only will fail but dam- 
age long-term American business and 
financial interests 

Alas, the Journal’s schizoid person- 
ality, and the reasons for it, get short 
shrift both Lloyd Wendt’s The Wall 
Street Journal and Jerry Rosenberg’s 
Inside The Wall Street Journal. Despite 
their tell-all titles, neither book ever 
quite gets handle the newspaper’s 
news product and its distinctive place 
American journalism. That’s hardly 
surprising considering that both books 
are based mainly the records and re- 
collections Dow Jones management 
and are practically devoid indepen- 
dent appraisals the Journal busi- 
nessmen, economists, journalists, and 
other outsiders. Nor are the views 
rank-and-file Journal 
sented. Even the authors themselves are 
nonjudgmental. 


endt’s book company his- 

tory commissioned Dow 

Jones commemorate its 
100th anniversary this November. Dow 
Jones retained Wendt write the book 
and bought 8,000 copies give em- 
ployees and friends. Wendt, whose 
book credits include history the 
Chicago Tribune and who once was 
editor and publisher Chicago Today, 
had Dow Jones management’s full 
cooperation and access the company 
archives, while retaining full editorial 
control. The archives included anec- 
dotal company history that Dow Jones 
editor compiled but which management 
didn’t publish, and other rich source ma- 
terial. The product Wendt’s labor is, 
mercifully, not the embarrassing 
sweetness-and-light success story one 
would expect book sponsored its 
subject. But neither the warts-and- 


all treatment that distinguishes few au- 
thorized histories, such Robert 
son’s two-volume work Time Inc. 

Rosenberg, business professor 
Rutgers University Newark, comple- 
ments Wendt’s company history with 
what might called Dow Joneser 
Dow Jones. Dow Joneser in- 
terview with top corporate executive 
his company’s current condition and 
profit prospects that Journal reporters, 
part their double duties, conduct 
for the Dow Jones News Service.) After 
sketching Dow Jones’s history the 
first third Inside The Wall Street 
Journal, Rosenberg devotes much the 
rest the book cataloguing the com- 
pany’s other properties among them 
Barron’s, the Ottaway chain small- 
city newspapers, and the Dow Jones 
News Service. also devotes chapters 
the Journal’s printing plants, Asian 
edition, investigative stories, and edito- 
rial page. 

Refreshingly, Rosenberg mentions 
few embarrassments, such the Dow 
Jones ticker lagging forty minutes be- 
hind the stock-shaking announcement 
tremendous copper ore find Ontario 
1965. And, quoting from published 
criticism Ben Bagdikian and 
others, acknowledges that the edito- 
rial page has its detractors. even 
comes close criticizing Dow Jones 
management: for per- 
sonnel has seldom been priority 
Dow Jones. 1979 one longtime bu- 
reau chief was called New York for 
what appeared routine meeting. 
Instead was told the managing 
editor: don’t think things are working 
out. You’re going have 

Rosenberg could have fleshed out this 
encounter, naming the 
volved, and gone elaborate his 
thesis. But settled for the same 
once-over-lightly treatment that marks 
his entire book. And the book isn’t only 
superficial, sloppy. Inaccuracies 
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Washington 


—Anthony Lewis, New York Times 


When Reagan’s budget director told 
The Atlantic, really 
understands going with all 
those numbers,’ dropped bomb 
that still exploding inside the 
Washington establishment. Now 
William Greider, the Pulitzer Prize- 
winning journalist who wrote that 
historic article, brilliantly analyzes its 
significance. This candid, hard-hitting 
book, which includes the Atlantic 
article its entirety, takes below 
the calm surface political rhetoric 
show the chaos decision 
making the top. 


‘Priority reading for 
the politically- 

—Kirkus Reviews 
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abound. Just three: Buren McCormack 
never was president Dow Jones; 
Glynn Mapes has been page-one editor 
since 1975, not 1980; Dow Jonesers are 
never conducted with government 
officials. 

Rosenberg’s sketchy and episodic 
profile adds less than reliable and 
rounded picture the current Wall 
Street Journal, Wendt’s far more sub- 
stantial work, while lacking sparkle 
and perspective and marred some in- 
accuracies its own, nonetheless con- 
tains much useful and accurate informa- 
tion about the paper’s past. learn, 
for instance, that Dow Jones Com- 
pany, founded November 1882 
supply Wall Streeters with handwritten, 
hand-delivered news bulletins through- 
out the stock-trading day, probably 
would have been named Dow Jones 
Bergstresser Company that name 
had sounded right. For Charles 
Bergstresser was full partner with 
Charles Dow and Edward Jones start- 
ing the company and keeping going 
its struggling early years. Short, stocky, 
and bearded, ‘‘Buggy’’ Bergstresser 
was the team’s crack reporter. knew 
everyone the financial district and, 
Jones used say, make 
wooden talk, and tell the 

When came time i889 for the 
three partners expand their daily 
summary bulletins and market de- 
velopments into four-page, two-cent 
afternoon newspaper, was Bergstres- 
ser who named The Wall Street Jour- 
nal. What’s more, Bergstresser out- 
lasted Jones (who resigned 1899) and 
Dow (who died 1902), quitting three 
years later protest over new owners 
Clarence and Jessie Barron’s manage- 
ment policies, which included disas- 
trous attempt have editorial personnel 
sell advertising. 

Like Bergstresser, Clarence Barron 
was crack reporter. also was 
stock market pundit. also was 
demanding boss, capa- 
ble occasional When 
took over president, Barron 
stormed into the Journal’s editorial 
office, over wastebaskets and 
whacking his cane desk attract at- 
some into quit- 
ting into nervous 
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Five foot five and weighing over 300 
pounds, the dynamic, fast-talking Bar- 
ron dictated two male secretaries not 
only while taking his morning bath but 
also stool, duty his sec- 
retaries especially And 
traveled style and with ample retinue, 
including Swedish male nurse, 
Mikkleborg, who made sure Barron’s 
trousers were buttoned, tied his shoes, 
and carried urinal provide for Bar- 
ron’s relief when they were 

Wendt’s portrait Barron, based 
part unpublished biography the 
Dow Jones archives, may less than 
fully flattering, but Wendt has nothing 
but superlatives for the performance 
three Barron’s successors the Dow 
Jones helm, Bernard Kilgore, William 
Kerby, and Warren Phillips. contrast, 
Wendt slights the contributions 
number influential editors. For in- 
stance, doesn’t even mention 
William Kreger, who national news 
editor the 1960s and 1970s deter- 
mined what was and wasn’t news 
throughout the paper except for the 
editorial page and the front-page fea- 
tures. Nor does Wendt mention Paul 
Lancaster and Michael Gartner, who 
page-one editors the late 1960s and 
early 1970s infused the page with fresh 
verve and unpredictability and 
broadened its coverage include social 
issues and life-styles. 

Wendt’s failure place the develop- 
ment The Wall Street Journal the 
broader context the development 
American journalism, particularly the 
development newsmagazine jour- 
nalism, leads him perpetuate Dow 
Jones mythology that Kilgore 
contributed two revolutionary concepts: 
that news should beyond what hap- 
pened yesterday analyze trends and 
issues and situations, and that readers all 
across the nation want and need the 
same business news. 

Kilgore was undeniably the key ar- 
chitect the Journal’s evolution from 
parochial financial trade journal into 
national business newspaper. But 
was not alone innovating. Time and 
Newsweek had both advanced from 
simply digesting the week’s news 
backgrounding and interpreting its 
significance years before Kilgore took 


over managing editor the Journal 
1941. Business Week had been hard 
work situationers for coast-to- 
coast readership since 1929. And The 
New York Times had been giving 
readers what called deeper sense 
the its Sunday News the 
Week Review section since 1935. 
Kilgore was definitely the right 
track insisting that the Journal write 
banking stories not for bankers but for 
bank depositors, that translate 
technical jargon into plain English, and 
that cover facets life beyond busi- 
ness and the economy. But broadening 
the Journal’s coverage and popularizing 
its approach was much matter 
necessity invention. The stock market 
crash and the Great Depression cut the 
Journal’s circulation half and dried 
financial advertising, forcing des- 


perate management reposition the 
paper for broader audience. 

Although the repositioning process 
began 1934, didn’t catch until 
World War launched business boom 
unprecedented depth and duration. 
The Wall Street Journal was there with 
the right product the right time. But 
were other business periodicals. Busi- 
ness Week and Forbes, name two, 
were also phenomenal postwar suc- 
cesses. Yet Wendt, treating the Jour- 
nal’s success isolation, doesn’t even 
mention these publications. 

But then, Barney Kilgore himself 
seems have operated isolation. Bri- 
ton Hadden and Henry Luce discovered 
the 1920s that the newspaper accounts 
and reference books they had thought 
would provide all the raw material 
Time’s writers would need left too many 


Jessie Barron 


Denver 6s and 7s 


capital investment: 
Scholarly Mr. Dow 
and gregarious Mr. 
Jones, together with 
the infelicitously 
named Mr. 
Berestrasser, brought 
out the first issue 
the Journal July 
1889; when the 
flamboyant Barron 
bought control 
1902, his wife Jessie 
found ruling 


the next ten 
and with firmness 
that surprised. The 
paper began with 
circulation estimated 
1,500; today that 
figure surpasses 
million, the highest 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL SOCIETY. Information: 
CJR, Box, 409, Coopersburg, 18036. 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


LITERATURE CASSETTES. 1500 titles: 
Books, poetry, children’s, more! Free catalogue: 
Literature, Box 626-L, Port Hadlock, 98339. 


OVERSTOCKS, BARGAIN 
BOOKS. 2,000 titles, all subjects! Free catalogue: 


Hamilton’s, 98-33 Clapboard, Danbury, 
068 10. 


BEST NEWSPAPER WRITING 1982: Winners, 
the American Society Newspaper Editors Com- 
petition. Edited Roy Peter Clark. Available 
August, 224 pages, $6.95 (20% discount 
more copies). Send payment purchase order 
Modern Media Institute, 556 Central Avenue, St. 
Petersburg, 33701. 


FORD, REAGAN NECK PRESIDENTIAL 
PRIMARY Dental Hygiene Students Re- 
ceive Caps MCC Caribbean Islands Drift 
Left Stud Tires Out. Treat yourself 
friend Squad Helps Dog Bite Victim: col- 
lection flubs from the nation’s press culled from 
years Lower per copy. Send 
order with payment SHDBV, Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review, 700A Journalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 10027. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SMALL WEEKLY WSPAPER AS. 
Circulation 1000 plus. Gross $55,000 news- 
paper operation alone. $5,000 down. Will carry 
percent with credit approval. Call Pioneer Real 
Estate, 806/779-2641 inquire Pioneer Real 
Estate, Box 275, McLean, 79057. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
TEACH MAGAZINE AND NEWS WRITING. 
Assistant Professor. Teaching experience and 
substantial publications required. Send resume and 
samples Mary Briscoe, Chair, Dept. English, 
University Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 15260. 
EOE. 


CBN GRADUATE SCHOOL 
COMMUNICATION seeking full time 
faculty members with expertise one more 
the following areas: journalism, film, radio, tele- 
vision, advertising, creative writing, script writ- 
ing, communication theory and research 
methods. Responsibilities include program de- 
velopment, teaching, research, student counseling 
and advising. earned PhD with relevant teach- 
ing and other professional experience the com- 
munication field preferred. Master’s Degree with 
experience considered. 
Rank Assistant, Associate Full Professor de- 
pending qualifications. Salary competitive. 
Send resume and names three references 
Keeler, Dean, School Communication, CBN 
University, Virginia Beach, 23463. CBN 
University community mature Christian 
scholars who are highly competent their chosen 
disciplines, and who know God and His Word 
the source all wisdom. The University dis- 
tinctive, graduate-based educational institution 
holding the highest intellectual standards, with 
the transcending purpose glorifying God and 
His Son, Jesus Christ. The University equal 
opportunity employer sharing evangelical 
Christian perspective and associated with the 
Christian Broadcasting Network. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY CAIRO 
will have one two openings for Assistant, As- 
sociate, Full Professors mass communication 
teach undergraduate courses introduction 
mass communication, writing for the mass media, 


editing, reporting, world media systems, maga- 
zine and feature article writing, and mass media 


and society, well graduate courses semi- 


nars theory mass communication, advanced 
reporting and writing, mass communication and 


society, and communication research methods. 
Teach, English, three courses per semester. 


Ph.D. required. Rank, 
ifications scale. 
September 1983, renewal possible. Write, with re- 
sume, to: Dean the Faculty, The American Uni- 
versity Cairo, 866 United Nations Plaza, New 
York, 10017. 


FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


salary based qual- 


WORL DWIDE NGL ISH RS, 


countries! Sampler: 4/$2.98. Free brochure: Mul- 
tinewspapers, Box DE-CO, 
92629. 


LOOKING SELL 
ATTENTION COPYCATS! Columbia University 
office wants sell mimeograph machine and ac- 
cessories (stencils, ink, paper), 


MERCHANDISE 


BOOKWORM, DIECUT BOOKMARK re- 
sembles its name. Assorted colors; 8/$2. 
OK. Wrobleski Studio, 3014 13th, Boulder, 
80302. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SOCIAL ISSUES DEPICTED PICTORIAL 
SKETCHES. Free catalog topics and sample 


sketch. Robert Ashworth, Box 2161, Belling- 


ham, 98227. 


PUBLISHING 


LOOKING FOR PUBLISHER? 
you can have your book published, 
distributed. Send for free booklet, HP-3, Vantage 
Press, 516 34th Street, New York, 10001. 


SEMINARS/WORKSHOPS 
OVERCOME WRITER’S BLOCK NOW! Inti- 


mate writers’ groupshops. Free brochure. 212 
279-9321. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


REPORTER-EDITOR-COLU MNIST, 
experience, seeks California weekly daily spot. 
Samples, resume available. Bob Cane, Han- 
cock Street, San Francisco, 94114; Tel. 415 
861-6267. 


Learn how 


TRAVEL/ VACATION 
PLAYA’’ GUARDARRAYA 
PUERTO RICO 00723. Superb private coconut 
beach, environment, snorkeling, shelling, surf- 
fishing, hiking, tranquillity, hospitality, 
efficiencies. $168. person-weekly-dblocc. 


MARKET, MARKET 


our January/February 1983 
ssue for only per just send 
your typed copy November 30th. 

NOTE: 10-word minimum. Zip codes 
count one word. boxes and tele- 
phone numbers, each two words. 

ALL ADS MUST PREPAID. 

Send your name, address, and phone 
number, with typed copy and check to: 
CJR Classifieds, 700A Journalism, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, 10027. 
Telephone: 212/280-2716. 
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Two-year appointments begin 


Dana Point, 


all excellent 


Cash 


promoted, 
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questions unanswered, and that staff re- 
porters and stringers would have 
added fill the gaps. Yet more than 
thirty years later Kilgore conceived the 
National Observer rewrite sheet, 
with need for reporters. Kilgore also 
ignored the warnings his own adver- 
tising sales director, Robert Feemster, 
that the National Observer would lack 
defined audience that would appeal 
advertisers. Fifteen years and $16 mil- 
lion losses later, Kilgore’s successors 
finally acknowledged this fatal flaw and 
put the Observer out their misery. 

Losing money faulty ventures 
practically inevitable when newsmen- 
turned-businessmen are forced find 
ways reinvest the enormous profits 
generated their main property, this 
case The Wall Street Journal. Kilgore’s 
successors dropped even more less 
time four years their own 
fiasco, Book Digest. 

Perhaps just inevitably, given Dow 
Jones Company’s evolution into 
communications conglomerate with 
many product lines requiring manage- 
ment’s attention, its flagship’s im- 
provement journalistic enterprise 
has been uneven. The Journal’s cruising 
speed higher than ever, with fewer 
tradey, underreported, limp leaders and 
with expanded coverage 
real estate, and other business topics and 
foreign news. Yet the paper also shows 
fewer flashes brilliance and adventur- 
ousness than displayed decade 
two ago. The lows have all but been 
eliminated, but there are also fewer 
memorable blockbusters, offbeat gems, 
and other highs. 

More blockbusters big topics will 
lenge The New York Times the na- 
tion’s most influential daily. Fortu- 
nately, the Journal, with its worldwide 
network twenty-seven news bureaus, 
its editions the Far East and (come 
January) Europe, and its concentration 
economic matters, ideally po- 
sitioned cover the big story our 
times: the emerging crisis capitalism. 
But cover this story with distinction 
the Journal needs longer, 
broader, and more skeptical perspective. 

Far from reporting just what hap- 
pened yesterday, the Journal should 
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explore the ramifications the 
economy’s evolution during the Jour- 
nal’s own lifetime, from one charac- 
terized many small, entrepreneur- 
owned enterprises competing local 
and regional markets into economy 
dominated few huge, investor- 
owned multinational corporations pro- 
ducing and marketing global scale. 
Besides micro examinations indi- 
vidual corporations, there should 
more macro investigations entire in- 
dustries, oligopolistic 
tices, and the global capitalist economy. 
Finally, Journal reporters should step 
outside the system intellectually, 
scrutinizing the U.S. political economy 
with the same detached skepticism with 
which they now view Poland Peru. 
While reporters help write history 
the making, the paper’s editorialists 
would well accept some historical 
realities. too late reverse the Bol- 


The media and LBJ 


the introduction Lyndon 
Johnson: Memoir (Andrews and 
McMeel, 159 pp., $12.95), longtime 
Johnson aide and former presidential 


press secretary George Reedy describes 
effort rearrange his memories 
that dominating experience that 
they become understandable and 
therefore livable.’’ The passage that 
follows taken from the chapter 
Gap Understanding,’’ which focuses 
the relationship between Johnson 
and the press. 


[Lyndon Johnson] had absolutely 
grasp the obligation laid upon writers 
select adjectives appropriate the 
nouns being modified. far was 
concerned, some adjectives sounded 
nice and made good impression upon 
the readers and some adjectives sounded 
bad and therefore had the opposite ef- 
fect. Journalists, thought, selected 
descriptive words solely further 
cause which they were committed 


Excerpted with permission the publisher. 


shevik Revolution. The last world war 
strengthened the United States, but the 
next one unlikely to. Ever more mas- 
sive government intervention stimu- 
late and stabilize the economy and keep 
the surplus labor force from destitution 
and rebellion fifty-year trend that 
likely continue, even accelerate, the 
profit system survive. 


Ithough both Lloyd Wendt and 
Jerry Rosenberg devote con- 

siderable attention the Jour- 
nal’s editorial page, the most insightful 
comment appears neither au- 
thor’s book but the masterful parody 
Off The Wall Street Journal. news- 
stand hit last April and still available ($2 
plus postage from High Meadows 
Farm, Davis Hill Road, New London, 
N.H. 03257), Off The Wall Street Jour- 
nal brilliantly caricatures Journal 
editorialist mentality with lead edito- 


block cause which they were op- 
posed because they had been hyp- 
notized into using the word clever 
public relations types. The hypnosis 
theory produced some efforts his part 
which ran the gamut from ludicrous 
grotesque. 

For long time Johnson envied what 
regarded the highly favorable press 
treatment accorded Democratic 
Senator Herbert Lehman New 
York. was particularly impressed 
the frequency with which journalists 
coupled the adjective ‘‘sincere’’ with 
the name Lehman and concluded that 
this resulted from heavy investment 
public relations. Most the LBJ 
staff were less than impressed the 
same set facts. seemed that the 
Lehman name showed rarely the 
newspapers because was very inef- 
fectual senator. was not factor 
the legislative process (aside from his 
vote) but was likable, and when re- 
porters did write something about him 
they invariably resorted the 
description. was not truly 
compliment they just could not think 


rial advocating nuclear war. 
cocksure Journal style and with com- 
passionless logic, the editorial argues 
that provoking the Russians into nu- 
clear war would solve this country’s 
problems clearing inner cities, 
trimming the work force, and permitting 
return unregulated free enterprise. 

Two books and parody single 
year, following last year’s publication 
retired Dow Jones chairman Kerby’s 
memoirs, Proud Profession, might 
seem saturate the market for informa- 
tion The Wall Street Journal and 
Dow Jones. But the definitive work 
the subject has yet appear. Edward 
Scharff, former business writer for 
Time, writing book the Journal 
that will concentrate its development 
since 1941. Wall Street Journal watch- 
ers can only hope that, unlike Wendt 
and Rosenberg, will the modern 
Journal justice. 


any other epithet that was true that 
was not also patronizing. 

Reporters did not use the same adjec- 
tive describe LBJ because there were 
many others that were more appro- 
priate. They thought him forceful, 
commanding, competent qualities 
beside which the word paled 
into insignificance even when was 
justified. tried explain this him 
but avail. When refused under- 
take campaign change the press 
viewpoint this matter, launched 
his own. Someone had told him about 
the theories subliminal conditioning 
then making the rounds and his meth- 
odology was mutter over 
and over the presence journalists. 
When could insert the word into 
sentence, would even when 
had dragged the heels, kick- 
ing and screaming. When could find 
sentence that was suitable, would 
repeat under his breath, over 
and over the absolute bewilderment 
his audience. Fortunately, dropped 
the effort before articles could appear 
questioning his sanity. 


continued 
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Matters opinion 


Polls Apart 
John Robinson and Robert Meadow 
Seven Locks Press. 183 pp. $14.95 


PHILIP MEYER 


the fall 1981, journalism students 
Chapel Hill decided check at- 
titudes toward the quality life their 
state with question their semi- 
annual poll adult North Carolinians. 


Philip Meyer, former director news re- 
search Knight-Ridder Newspapers, 
William Rand Kenan, Jr., Professor 
Journalism the University North 
Carolina Chapel Hill. 
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enterprising graduate student dug 
question, used statewide poll 
1968, serve baseline. called for 
agreement disagreement with the 
statement, things considered, this 
state the best state the United States 
live 

1968, percent North Caroli- 
nians had agreed. But when the question 
was put again 1981, the number had 
declined percent. Could life 
North Carolina really have declined that 
much thirteen years? 

The cautious students passed the 
problem the spring semester’s pol- 
ling students, and they put the question 
the state’s adult population again, but 
with one slight difference: they rep- 
licated the context the 1968 question 
well the question itself. This time, 
respondents were led the key question 
with exactly the same introductory ma- 
terial and preliminary questioning that 
had been used 1968. This time, 
percent said their state was the best state 


“And don’t waste your time canvassing the whole building, 
young man. all think alike.” 


the United States live in. The qual- 
ity life had not declined after all. 

That public opinion polls can 
sensitive minor variations the 
wording and placement questions 
has, until recently, been little- 
discussed problem. Now Robinson and 
Meadow, both long active applied 
survey research, provide compelling 
look some the little-heeded pitfalls. 

Newspaper people, with their profes- 
sional skepticism, may find this book 
handy excuse abandon all interest 
polling and return old-fashioned 
seat-of-the-pants methods gauging 
public opinion. That not what these 
authors intend. Their criticism con- 
structive, and their mission im- 
prove the value polls and lessen the 
confusion. The careful reader this 
slim volume will become more 
sophisticated consumer polling data, 
and practitioners will benefit, too. 
constructive critics, the authors offer 
suggestions for reform, although those 
who write about polls may find 
them difficult work with because they 
ask increase our tolerance for 
complexity. 


ost newspaper writing about 

polls based, consciously 

not, upon implicit referen- 
dum model polling. the en- 
tire voting population were asked de- 
cide each variety issues and 
if, this being democracy, the majority 
should always right. 

But ours not government re- 
ferendum and simple issues not exist 
isolation. Government must make 
trade-offs and balance 
terests. The task can only done 
through representation, and the log- 
rolling, horse-trading, and posturing 
public officials part the process 
finding equilibrium among all the 
competing ambiguities. 

When policymakers use polls, not 
question, but rather supplement other 
information they have about the costs 
and benefits particular course ac- 
tion. More sophisticated users polling 
data sometimes use polls for marketing 
their policy decisions; poll can tell 
what groups need sold plan, 


Drawing by Stevenson; © 1982 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc 
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intriguing questions 


you could answer you 


The Press whole new 
kind news source. Every 
issue delivers vital, surpris- 
ing, amusing, facts 
you simply cannot get 
establishment media. 


The kinds invaluable facts 


and stories this unique, revealing 


publication gives you are 
reflected these questions 
which our readers can easily 
answer: 


censor themselves... and 
why? 


Why does news 
miss what's really important? 


ference between pornographic 
and erotic according the 
editors magazines? 


Who owns the 
media the Arab countries? 


Why have advertis- 
ing agencies decided not 
portray women realistically? 


How sports mag- 
azines avoid the really hard 
questions about the business 
they cover? 


Fewer mystery 
novels are being published. 
you know why? 


speech: Who owns the right 
put things your mailbox? 


How are the drug 
companies using the media 
retain their monopolies? 


Should real estate 
advertising federally reg- 
ulated prevent racial segre- 
gation? 


Why are shows 
ugly look at? 


i jewing 
intervie 
The arto 
Cathy Monarty of 


inside: 
listens to radio 


Read the Press and know 
what’s really going 


questions like these, think 
interested THE PRESS. 

THE PRESS new kind media 
sentry for the reader who needs accurate 
information wide variety sub- 
jects—and simply can’t get that informa- 
tion from the mass media. 

You'll find THE PRESS unique 
pipeline the honest facts behind the 
way the media reports national and 
international affairs, money matters and 
science, people, sports, fashion and fads, 

And dig for more. 

give the media people chance 
report themselves, the whole 
world magazines, newspapers, televi- 


film, public relations, and marketing. 
THE PRESS scrutinizes news sources 


issues. 


sion, radio, advertising, book publishing, 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


and publications every description. 
monitor tapes, dispatches and other 
communications around the world. 
choose, sift, and boil down thousands 
leads and stories. even pick arti- 
cles written reporters for other publi- 
cations, but rejected too controversial. 

poke around and find out 
really going the media, how things 
really work, what the arrangements are, 
what the creative people are doing and 
what motivates them. 

And with style, wit, judgment 
and consistent verve. what you get, 
succinctly and quickly, are superb 
nuggets news mined from knowing 
but little-known news sources. 

time you had the kind jour- 
nal that delivers the real goods? That 
unattached the establishment, unin- 
fluenced any power group, unfettered 
bureaucratic restrictions? 

your answer “yes,” welcome 
THE PRESS. 


special no-risk 
introductory offer 
introduce you THE PRESS 


make you offer which 
incur the risk. We'll send you FREE 
issue examine your own leisure. 

you like it, write cancel 
the bill and you'll owe nothing. 

more you change your 
mind any time after you subscribe, 
you can cancel your subscription 
and receive full refund for all un- 
mailed issues. 

And, you enjoy the next issues 
for only $9.95, savings $2.55 off 
the regular subscription rate $12.50 
and savings $5.05 off the cover 
price. great deal! 


Yes, want what the others leave out 


delivered times year for only $9.95, savings $2.55 off the regular rate. 
may cancel subscription any time, and receive full refund all unmailed 


Peters Place 


the 


where resistance acceptance will 
the strongest, and what themes angles 
can best used position the policy 
the public mind. 

poll can these things without 
being very accurate referendum. If, 
the authors suggest, respondent 
more likely express good feelings 
toward the Soviets the word 
appears the question, the dis- 
consistent across groups and across 
time. And time group comparisons 
may more important than the absolute 
number who favor trying get along 
with the Soviets. 

One change that the authors recom- 
mend, which would add the com- 
plexity polls, would structure 
them that answers would reported 
more than the two categories pro- 
duced standard agree-disagree 
questions. They propose using least 
four categories: those with opinions 
issue, those clearly favor, those 
clearly against, and those the middle 
undecided. 

The compulsion many public opin- 
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ion pollsters force respondents into 
categories whether they want there 
not. foreign policy issues, espe- 
cially, where information not all 
evenly distributed among the popula- 
tion, makes sense filter out respon- 
dents without enough knowledge ex- 
press opinion. the very least, tack- 
ing these filters onto issue questions 
would reveal the extent low informa- 
tion indifference and counter the im- 
pression that the public speaks clear, 
unequivocal voice. Too many pollsters, 
and perhaps editors well, prefer sim- 
ple, sharply defined categories, but the 
world not that cooperative. 

The book nicely sprinkled with 
examples polls that have produced 
contradictory results the same topics, 
but none the revelations will terri- 
bly unsettling people who have fol- 
lowed polls for any length time. What 
unsettling the failure news media 
call attention such divergencies 
when they occur. Part the fault lies 
with the pollsters themselves. Each pol- 
ling organization tends operate 
were the only one the world and 


publish its results without reference 
those published others. more sci- 
entifically and even journalistically 
sound practice would note the 
discrepancies, wherever they are found, 
comment them, and try track down 
the reasons for their existence. There 
answers. Robinson and Meadow 
clearly demonstrate this they skill- 
fully lead the reader through catalog 
some the sources polling errors. 
Newspaper editors could force some 
reform their own accounts polls, 
and this turn might lead the profes- 
sional pollsters pay more attention 
one another’s work. Twenty years ago, 
getting newspapers explain sampling 
error poll stories was major under- 
taking. Most now that routinely. The 
trouble with this reform that sampling 
error the random divergence 
sample from the population which rep- 
resents may trivial compared 
the other things that can wrong with 
polls. minimum, journalists who 
take Robinson’s and Meadow’s advice 
seriously will add touch humility 
their own poll reports. 


are 


the APSA. 


than December 15, 1982. 


Journalists Invited Apply for the 
1983-84 Congressional Fellowship Program 


The American Political Science Association (APSA) invites broadcast and print journalists apply for 
the 31st annual, Congressional Fellowship Program. This program, which begins November 
1983 and ends August 1984, gives journalists interested national government and politics the oppor- 
tunity work congressional aides for months. Congressional Fellows also attend one-month 
orientation program and weekly seminars with some the nation’s leading politicians and scholars 
American politics. stipend $16,000, plus some travel and health insurance, paid the Fellows 


Applicants should have had two ten years experience journalism, should able 
demonstrate interest national politics and should have record excellence reporting. Applica- 
tions from all journalists who fit these standards, especially women and minorities, are welcome. 

apply, journalists should send, later than December 1982, detailed resume, 500-word 
statement the relevance the Congressional Fellowship Program their professional goals, and 
samples their best professional work (clips, scripts, tapes, videotapes). addition, applicants 
should have three professional references letters recommendation sent the APSA 


All materials should sent to: 


DIRECTOR, Congressional Fellowship Program 
The American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Phone: (202) 483-2512 
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The Bell System 
American Orchestras 


Tour program taking 
major symphony 
orchestras over 280 
cities across the United 
States. 

It’s our way helping 
orchestras reach places 
and people they might 
not have reached before 
—not merely exten- 
sion our business, but 
part it. 

Our commitment 
quality goes beyond 
keeping your communi- 
cations system the best 
the world. also extends 
reaching people from 
coast coast with fine 
music. 


Bell System 


we 


The Bell System giving 


American orchestras hand. 
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Seen any lately? 


Probably not—and because oil company 
profits, like everyone else’s, are down. 

Fact is, there’s growing press recognition 
that good times and bad, profits need 
considered relation the size investments. 

Reporters seem more aware, too, that com- 
paring one profit the earnings the 
same quarter the year before can grossly 
misleading. 

think, short, there’s been noticeable 
improvement the sophistication energy and 
financial reporting. It’s traceable, suspect, 
those years energy crisis when newsmen began 


understand the enormous complexities our 
industry, including anew awareness that our prof- 
its are not always what they seem first blush. 

like think our habit setting the 
record straight, even taking issue with the press, 
contributed some small way this new exper- 
tise energy reporting. Our surveys tell that 
getting out the facts—fast, hard and unadorned 
—has earned credibility even with our 
adversaries. 

‘em. That’s what good reporters do—and 
imitation the sincerest form flackery? 


©1982 Mobil Corporation 
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Media mindset 


Testing and the Media, 
Herrnstein, The August 1982 


Question: How intelligent the press when 
comes covering the issue intelligence 
testing? Answer: Not very least, not 
one accepts the argument this provocative 
piece. fact, measured the Scott 
Fitzgerald scale the novelist once ob- 
served that the test first-rate intelligence 
the ability function while holding two 
opposing ideas the mind the same time 
the press may well near-moronic. For 
more than decade now its attention the 
intelligence debate has spanned but single, 
fixed idea and, the author contends, sci- 
entifically unsound idea that. Herrnstein, 
who Edgar Pierce Professor Psychology 
Harvard and specialist psychometrics, 
has spent much that decade trying ex- 
plain public and press alike the other, 
largely unreported side the contro- 
versy, and this firsthand report his many, 
various, and, until now, utterly frustrated ef- 
forts instructive the ways the media 
well those the mind. 

issue, course, the genetic con- 
tribution intellectual development, and, 
extension, the value quantitative testing 
for individual intellectual capacity. 
Herrnstein sees it, the American media, for 
number reasons that have little with 
science and lot with popular social 
and political theory, have been all too eager 
embrace the notion that environment 
paramount and all too quick reject findings 
that heredity counts. Judging from his ac- 
count his experiences over the years, 
media hostility the side the 
age-old question takes many forms. There 
was the Boston Globe article, for example, 
about Herrnstein campus lecture that 
says ignored the content his talk and gave 
its 300 column-lines over critical attack. 
There was The New York Times’s out-of- 
hand rejection op-ed piece had in- 
vited Herrnstein write, and 6,000- 
word Sunday magazine article him that 
had commissioned. There was Social Poli- 
cy’s double-cross: after inviting Herrnstein 
speak debate, the magazine issued 
press release which, unlike the sanitized 
version delivered the author, identified 


him holding racist and sexist views. 
(Herrnstein adds that, although mentioned 
this deception during the debate, most press 
accounts failed report it.) 

And, beyond the personal pique, there was 
what Herrnstein describes the one-sided, 
fallacious CBS documentary that selectively 
argued the case for The Myth, and the 
unblemished six-year record New York 
Times book reviews the subject, all fifteen 
which, says, denigrated testing and 
none which the paper assigned 
specialist the field. (Nor, this regard, 
does blame the Times alone: The New 
Republic and New York Review Books 
also stand accused barring professional 
voices from discussions books testing 
and intelligence.) 


particular story, however, Herrn- 

stein notes the disclosure that data 

supporting the hereditarian position 
had been falsified British scientist Sir 
Cyril Burt was judged the national 
media newsworthy indeed. Networks, 
newsweeklies, local news shows gave 
considerable play (The New York Times 
alone found room for half dozen separate 
stories), but few, the author asserts, were in- 
terested telling their audiences that the 
discrediting Burt’s data had way de- 
tracted from body scientific literature 
that was solid enough without it. telling 
contrast, Herrnstein offers the scandal 


Richard Heber, director the media- 
glorified and heavily funded experimental 
Milwaukee Project that claimed have 
raised the IQs ghetto children more 
than thirty points and that became impor- 
tant part the evidence the case for the 
side the intelligence issue. 
this day, Herrnstein charges, the media (with 
the exception the Capital Times Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, which undertook revealing 
investigation the project) have never re- 
ported that the writer who had brought the 
experiment national attention was 
officer company set sell techniques 
that Heber endorsed; that Heber and as- 
sociate had been convicted diverting 
personal accounts some $165,000 the 
project’s funds (Heber currently serving 
time federal prison); and, most important 
all, that scientific account Heber’s 
work has ever been made available. 
Another thing the media haven’t told the 
public, Herrnstein suggests, that they 
themselves created the controversy 
controversy that, technical journals, 
least, does not exist. Indeed, such jour- 
nals, says, one finds 
among scientists that variations between in- 
dividual IQs are due mostly per- 
cent variations genes. Why this 
consensus ignored the media? some 
degree, Herrnstein argues, the fault 
the scientific community itself not only 
because those few more-politically- 
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than-professionally-minded members who 
feed the press’s appetite for antigenetic stuff, 
but also because the many scholars who 
stay cloistered academe, quietly publish- 
ing their papers, shunning the public arena, 
and equivocating their answers when re- 
porters inquire. doubt they’ve been con- 
ditioned, Herrnstein suggests, the un- 
happy history Arthur Jensen, 
psychometrician advocating individualized 
education who was condemned elitist/ 
racist/segregationist what the author re- 
gards misunderstanding press. 

The specter science intimidated 
press that pillories those whose findings 
does not like disturbing enough; the pos- 
sibility misinformed public which, 
Herrnstein contends, has all but outlawed 
data that, properly used, could help 
break down the unjust, unproductive barriers 
class, race, and nationality and build 
individual human differences disquiet- 
ing well. Might little self-examination 
the media order here? Objectively 
speaking, wouldn’t seem unintel- 
ligent thing do. 


Journalistic 
square dance 


Reporting U.S.-European Relations, 
Michael Rice with Jonathan 
Henri Pierre, Jan Reifenberg, and Pierre 
Salinger, Pergamon Press, 1982 


The man (and woman) the street can 
much predict the ways that coverage 
given international issue will differ the 
pages Pravda and, say, The Washington 
Post. Far less familiar, though, even pro- 
fessional journalists, are the distinguishing 
editorial traits the most influential papers 
the western world. This imaginative 
exercise aims bring the differences and 
similarities between four such papers into 
sharper focus, clarifying the process their 
respective identities and illuminating their 
peculiar journalistic practices styles. 
Under the auspices the Aspen Institute 
Berlin, four seasoned foreign correspondents 
undertook six-month survey (beginning 
April 1980) the coverage transatlantic 
politics papers the countries which 
they were assigned: Monde was reviewed 
Pierre Salinger, Paris bureau chief for 
ABC News; the Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung (FAZ) Jonathan Carr, Bonn cor- 
respondent for the Financial Times Lon- 
don; the London Times Henri Pierre, 
London correspondent for Monde; and 
The New York Times Jan Reifenberg, 


Washington correspondent for the FAZ. 
Their individual critiques, abundant with ma- 
terial drawn from news reports, commen- 
tary, and editorials such controversial top- 
ics European military security, the crises 
Iran, Afghanistan, and Poland, and the 
American presidential election, are now 
available this 120-page paperback, to- 
gether with additional selected comments 
from follow-up symposium Berlin. The 
collection offers unusual glimpse into in- 
ternational and journalistic affairs. 


far and away the most biased the pa- 
pers (and, not coincidentally, the subject 
the liveliest profile) Monde. Its bias, 
Salinger sees it, rooted not much left- 
ist tendencies tendencies, observes 
dryly, that manifest themselves almo 
exact proportion the distance from Paris 
the country being covered the stri- 
dent nationalism that the paper’s legacy 
from its godfather, Charles Gaulle. Citing 
chapter and verse, Salinger documents the 
twin themes that dominate Monde’s view 
transatlantic relations: first, that Europe 
should replace with independent policies 
its own (read French) the outworn ap- 
proaches fading United States; and sec- 
ond, that France should guided what 
the General would were alive. Most 
the time, turns out, what the General 
would would take decidedly anti- 
American position. 


fiercely French, perhaps the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung best described 
fiercely independent. Uniquely organized 
protect that independence, the basically con- 
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servative, more less opposition gives 
its readers astonishingly thorough coverage 
U.S.-European relations and general 
impression the state the partnership 
pretty much marked gloom. dramatic 
illustration the paper’s extraordinary role 
international politics (and its continuing 
fears the West German government’s drift 
toward neutrality), Carr traces fascinating 
detail the high-level flap triggered the 
FAZ’s coverage election speech 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. The in- 
terpretation Schmidt’s remarks indicat- 
deploying NATO’s intermediate-range nu- 
clear missiles not only provoked wire from 
Schmidt the FAZ rebuking the paper for 
misreading his thinking, but also letter 
Schmidt from worried President Carter 
cautioning Schmidt not undermine the 
NATO stand. angry 
expressed his feelings interview with 
The Washington Post; for its part, the FAZ 
the following day carried mollifying 
piece quoting unidentified U.S. official 
(obviously Zbigniew Brzezinski) 
blamed all the press. The 
exemplified function medium 
through which world leaders communicate. 


reaction, Schmidt 


who 
incident 


Unlike papers the continental tradition, 
which fact and opinion are inextricably 
mixed and raw, impersonalized news re- 
port regarded dereliction duty, The 
Times London hews the Anglo-Saxon 
line journalistic objectivity. The result, 
complains Monde’s Pierre, coverage 
general 


and international issues par- 
ticular that adequate quantity but not 
quality: tedious news delivered dull, 
cultivated, balanced editorials that 
reflect maddening, 


voice; 
educational, ambiva- 
its consistent calls for alliance un- 
ity, its repeated warnings against the Fin- 
landization Europe, 


lence. 


and most other 
hears the voice 
official British policy; that extent, least, 
finds indispensable. 


things well, Pierre 


And how does The New York Times come 
out this international quadrille? Consider- 
ing the impressive resources that the Times 
says the FAZ’s 
Reifenberg, the quality that coverage, 
least far Western European affairs are 


commits foreign coverage, 


concerned, disappointment ‘uneven, 
parochial, and reflecting the prejudices re- 
porters and editors. The paper exhibits much 
more interest Eastern Europe, com- 
plains, and such notable 
spondents Flora Lewis, among others, 
provide trenchant pieces Western Europe, 
reports filed regularly as- 
signed Bonn continue reveal subtle 
traces suspicion and mistrust left over 
from World War Reifenberg’s judg- 
ment, the paper faithfully reflects U.S. 
government views suggest relation- 


while corre- 


ship too close for journalistic comfort. 
observes regretfully, 
approach transatlantic affairs but mir- 
ror reflecting their present, drifting state. 


sense, the Times’s 


All the above notwithstanding, there are 
bottom, 
points out 


Aspen fellow Michael Rice 
his introductory summary, 
fewer differences between these newspaper 
giants than there are similarities, not the least 
which their common commitment the 
enterprise. And indeed, each the four crit- 
ics makes appreciative bow the paper 
Whether the critical in- 
sights outside colleagues will have any 


practical effect impossible, course, 
know. see ourselves others see 
experience, though 
perhaps more for the ordinary mortals ex- 
amined here than for the national institutions 


always sobering 


they serve. Gloria Cooper 


Quick Access... 
AFL-CIO 
Facts 
View points 
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Department Information 
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(800) 368-5744 
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Unhealthy reporting, Part 


THE REVIEW: 

the American Council Science and 
Health (ACSH) found Gloria Cooper’s 
Briefings item titled 
September/October) offensive and mis- 
leading. her review, she recommends that 
journalists longer accept ACSH materials 
credible for three reasons: the majority 
ACSH’s funding comes from food, chemi- 
cal, and pharmaceutical sources; dis- 
honest and thus untrustworthy because 
associate Harvard’s School Public 
Health long after [my] appointment had 
come end’’; ACSH reports uniformly 
reflect technology and corpo- 
rate sponsors. 

Ms. Cooper’s source for these accusations 
the publication she reviewing, product 
the Center for Science the Public In- 
terest (CSPI). She swallowed this publica- 
tion whole and made attempt either 
check with for our side the story 
turn the tables and report the funding and 
activities CSPI. 

Four major points are relevant here. First, 
co-founding ACSH four years ago, was 
painfully aware the potential charges 
conflict interest this new consumer 
group were initiated with funds from the 
food, chemical, pharmaceutical indus- 
tries. Thus, made concerted effort 
gather our starting funds from private foun- 
dations and individual contributions. the 
end our first two years operation had 
some seventy different supporters, none 
whom had any financial interest the topics 
were investigating. With this large and 
diverse funding base, opened our doors 
and began seeking monies from all sources. 
this time, percent ACSH funding 
comes from petrochemical-related com- 
panies and foundations, percent from 
food companies food-related foundations, 
and percent from private foundations, in- 
dividual contributions, and companies out- 
side the food, chemical, and pharmaceutical 
areas. Ms. Cooper made mention this 
diversity her 

Second, under circumstance did use 
the title Harvard Research Associate once 
four-year appointment that position 
was up. But, frequently happens when 
individual changes jobs titles, his her 


old title for few months, 
sometimes longer, others who are un- 
aware the change status. This particu- 
larly true with newspaper, television, and 
radio personnel who turn files that have 
not been updated. Ms. Cooper 
falls into the same trap when she refers 
the second sentence her commentary 
receive both masters and doctoral degrees 
Harvard, but fail see how that makes 

Third, claiming shortcomings the 
scientific authenticity ACSH reports, Ms. 
Cooper cites critiques solicited CSPI and 
tells her readers that the critics’ 
was that the ACSH reports con- 
tained omissions, and misrepresen- 
What she did not mention was that 
the overall thrust the critiques was gener- 
ally positive and that most criticisms offered 
were based personal opinion and matters 
judgment. 

Fourth, obvious that Ms. Cooper did 
exactly what she advising her journalist 
readers not do: accept conclusions uncriti- 
cally. Although had full rejoinder the 
Voodoo report available (and the fact that she 
mentioned that rejoinder indicates her 
awareness it), she made reference 
our side the argument. 

ELIZABETH WHELAN 
Executive director 


American Council Science and Health 
New York, 


Gloria Cooper replies: the aim the 
marize studies and reports that may 
special interest journalists. Voodoo Sci- 
ence was such study. The 
that Dr. Whelan objects did not originate 
with me, but rather represent the findings 
the study commissioned and published the 
Center for Science the Public Interest. 
That organization has praised the summary 
effectively capturing the essential ele- 
ments its findings. 

the funding, because such 
claims diversity appear be, the words 
the study, ‘‘more myth than con- 
tributors that Dr. Whelan defines being 
the food, chemical, 
maceutical 


areas’’ apparently include 


utilities, automakers, steel companies, and 
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timber and paper producers, many which 
would seem far from disinterested 
the outcome investigations. 
Classification other donors 
also problematic: for example, whether the 
Scaife Foundation, with its close ties Gulf 
Oil, has some interest petrochemical is- 
sues whether, Voodoo Science quotes 
could ever possibly obviously 
matter which the council and the study 
disagree. 

any case, however genuine, and how- 
ever successful, the efforts diver- 
sify its sources funding may be, the fact 
remains that contributions from industry cer- 
tainly not prove any quid pro quo 
point that both the study, and summary 
it, took pains stress. Rather, both re- 
ports pointed out, the group’s credibility 
must ultimately rest the quality its sci- 
entific reports. Unfortunately, number 
those reports have been found wanting. 
the critiques outside experts 
praised the reports for doing good 
job pulling together great deal infor- 
mation the subjects under review,’’ Voo- 
doo Science reported, without excep- 
tion the experts found wide vari- 
ety flaws the reports ranging from 
omissions, misinterpretations, and inconsis- 
tencies more serious factual errors, 
statistical manipulations, and unsupported 
Whether summary erred 
not interpreting this finding ‘‘generally 
positive,’’ Dr. Whelan perceives be, 

With regard the study’s finding about 
the identification Dr. Whelan Har- 
vard research associate after her appoint- 
ment had ended June 30, 1980, inten- 
tion including summary was not 
question Dr. Whelan’s integrity but note 
media lapse. that may, the study 
does cite instances which such erroneous 
identification occurred, inadvertently 
otherwise. one those instances, Dr. 
Whelan allowed herself introduced 
New York’s WOR-TV talk show, Straight 
Talk, July 16, 1981; according pro- 
ducer Stanley Friedman, biographical data 
are routinely furnished guests and the 
policy review the introductions 
with them the station’s conference room 
before the show goes the air. 

Although normally Briefings items, like 
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book reviews, not involve 
search beyond the material hand, this 
instance, happens, did indeed tele- 
phone the ACSH inquire about its re- 
sponse Voodoo Science, which had origi- 
nally appeared January. was informed 
that official reply was not yet available 
but was being prepared for publication the 
September newsletter; was also in- 
formed that Dr. Whelan had delivered 
statement the subject the 
members her board. request, the 
ACSH sent copy this document 
After reviewing and judging gen- 
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erally incomplete and unpersuasive, de- 
cided simply call attention the fact that 
the council did have formal rebuttal the 
works. Now that the rebuttal available, 
urge interested readers look and de- 
cide for themselves. 


Who got the Guild going? 
TO THE REVIEW: 


Once and Future Newspaper 
(CJR, September/October), Raskin 


writers and researchers over the years, the 

non-New Yorkers who played important 
roles the formation The American 


Newspaper Guild. Raskin asserts, all 
started with August 1933 column 
Heywood Broun. Not so. all started 
August 1933, five days before Broun’s 
column entitled Union ap- 
peared the New York World-Telegram, 
the Cleveland Press newsroom. Word had 
just arrived that General Hugh Johnson, the 
National Recovery Act administrator, had 
exempted the newspaper industry from the 
eight-hour-day, five-day-week requirements 
President Roosevelt’s NRA. Angered 
the news, small group including art editor 
and copy editor Robert Bordner fired off 
telegram protest Johnson. Unhappy 
employees the Press began meeting after 
work that week; Broun’s column August 
helped attract more. 

Four days after The American Newspaper 
Guild was formed Washington that De- 
cember, Bordner wrote Broun: 


| size 


nailer than actua! 


Because the Cleveland Press unit The And ready take again-in instant. 
American Newspaper Guild was the first founded 


America, its members request you formally for With the amazing KODAMATIC Cameras and Film. 


the first unit charter issued other You missa trick. 
words, because started the movement and The new Instant Camera has light-balancing 
flash. has automatic focus. And uses faster film. you can get 
beautiful instant pictures every time. why people call the gift 
instant magic. 
It's magical give. And magical take. And take 
and take. 


Cameras and Film. 


Capture the magic you've been missing. 


Broun himself seemed recognize that 
was not the legitimate father the Guild. 
Seems Me, collection Broun’s 


Sr 
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newspaper columns that was published 
1935, includes this Author’s Note: 

Union Reporters’’ from the World Tele- 
gram August 1933, was put the book sole- 
because had some effect promoting the or- 
ganization The American Newspaper Guild, 
although the movement was already under way 
Cleveland. 

ROGER MEZGER 
Akron, Ohio 


THE REVIEW: 

The story The American Newspaper Guild 
Raskin interested especially be- 
cause remember discussing the formation 
newspaper union with not Heywood 
Broun, but his wife, Ruth Hale, 1918. 
was then editor the Army edition the 
Chicago Tribune. 

Heywood, who had earned fame 
sportswriter, had not trace social con- 
science; the other hand, Ruth Hale, one 
America’s first women’s liberation leaders 
and founder the Lucy Stone League, was 
all for unionization. the few days before 
Heywood left for the front was one 
the first members General Pershing’s press 
department had several talks the 
subject. told Ruth Hale that the highest 
wage paid reporters Pittsburgh was $22 
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week and that had been raised $24 
head the copy desk and finally $28 
night editor. emphasized the remarks the 
Sterling brothers, heads the stereotypers 
and typesetters unions, who 
every member their was get- 
ting double the pay reporters were getting. 

Ruth Hale knew better than nag her 
husband. But our probably three discus- 
sions the subject, which Heywood was 
uninterested listener, she did appeal 
him something about forming union 
when they returned America. 

have never seen reference Ruth 
Hale’s influence Heywood Broun start- 
ing The American Newspaper Guild. May 
suggest that someone New York take 
this matter putting Ruth Hale the jour- 
nalistic hall fame? 

GEORGE SELDES 
Hartland Four Corners, Vt. 


What price profs? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


one the attorneys who assisted the 
defense Costa Penthouse Ris- 
ing Price July/August), feel 
that important for your readers 
made aware that several journalism experts 


were available the defendants. addition 
Professor Dale Spencer, who testified for 
the defense and who mentioned your ar- 
ticle, Victor Navasky, editor The Nation 
and former editor The New York Times 
Magazine, also gave his opinion that Pent- 
house had complied with the journalism 
standards prevailing 1974, when the arti- 
cle was prepared and written. You may in- 
terested know that was not only Profes- 
sor Spencer’s expert qualifications and 
background which Judge Gale described 
marginal, but also those Mr. Navasky. 
Further, Professor Clark Mollenhoff was 
prepared testify behalf the defen- 
dants, but Judge Gale indicated that any 
additional experts would regarded 
cumulative and excluded. Therefore, Pro- 
fessor Mollenhoff did not take the stand. 
Your article, which failed mention Mr. 
Navasky and Professor Mollenhoff, also 
failed mention that the experience Pro- 
fessor Kenneth Devol, who testified for the 
plaintiffs, was small local newspaper 
and did not involve any investigative work 
all and occurred more than twenty years ago. 
Professor Spencer’s work with the Columbia 
Missourian, the other hand, has been 
continuing for years and involves investiga- 
tive pieces regular basis. Furthermore, 


Everyth 


ing you wanted know 


about life and health insurance— 
but didn’t know whom ask... 
Ask us. 


Walter Bussewitz Neil Swan 

Call collect: 

Washington, 

Walter Bussewitz (202) 862-4064 
(Life 

Neil Swan (202) 862-4063 
(Health insurance) 

New York: 

Robert Waldron (212) 245-4198 


Robert Waldron 


We’ll give 
you straight 
answers on: 


Social Security 
Life expectancy 
Outlook for the future 


Position legislative issues 
Pensions, annuities, 


Health-care costs 


Demographics, lifestyles 
Corporate public involvement 


Life and health insurance 


American 

Council 

Life Insurance 
and 

Health Insurance 
Association 
America.* 

1850 K Street NW, Washington, DC 20006 
“Representing 525 life insurance 
companies, with 95 percent of the life 
insurance in force in the United States, 
and more than 300 health insurance 
companies, with 80 percent of the heaith 


insurance written by insurance companies 
in the United States. 


Life insurance investments 


: 
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The richness Thai tradition 
has permeated each The 
physical obvious: murals 
authentic Temple art; 
greeting fresh orchids; the 
bowing, graciousness the 
Thai “hello” (that exotic “wai” 
gesture). The essence the 
experience becomes Royal 
Orchid Service. However, Thai 
imaginativeness stretches even 
devising route that cuts 
more than thousand miles 
from travel the Orient. 


the “Great Circle Expres 
starting Dallas/Fort Wor th’ 
and flying straight line 
Seattle, Tokyo, Bangkok. 

It, like everything else, extra- 
ordinary and Thai. 


Flight Graciousness. 


For centuries, flight has been 
part our everyday life. The 
practical expressed with grace- 
fulness and beauty. Found 
again and again the legend- 
ary Ramakien episodes where 
travel between heaven and 
earth was daily necessity. And 
uniquely Thai. 
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had been active with Investigative Re- 
porters and Editors (IRE). 

Perhaps the most serious distortion was 
the statement about the fees. Professor 
Spencer was summoned California tes- 
tify and was the plaintiff and its counsel 
who, opinion, intentionally delayed 
his ability get the stand dragging out 
the cross-examination the witnesses who 
were appear before him, that was 
necessary keep him hold for ten days; 
hence the $10,000. Professor Spencer’s tes- 
timony should have been completed one 
day, which case the per diem would have 
amounted $1,000. 

JEWEL GRUTMAN 


Grutman, Miller Greenspoon 
New York, N.Y. 


James Phelan replies: Mr. Navasky did in- 
deed testify for Penthouse. But article, 
clearly reflected the title, Rising 
Price addressed itself only the 
use academics libel trials and their 
soaring fees. 

Contrary what Mrs. Grutman asserts, 
the article pointed out that Professor Devol, 
Costa’s witness, had only brief ex- 
perience small daily newspapers before 
becoming 

The characterization both Devol and 


Spencer expert witnesses was 
that the judge, and was attributed him. 
But since neither professor had ever worked 
national magazine, their lack such 
experience gave rise the question how 
they could competently testify ‘‘generally 
accepted editorial such 
question Professor Spencer letter, 
which received reply. 

Each side this lawsuit accused the other 
foot-dragging and running the other 
side’s legal expenses. The judge repeatedly 
excoriated both sides for their lack cus- 
tomary legal civility and observed that the 
trial time could have been cut two-thirds 
substantial savings the California 
taxpayers some common courtesy. 


Writers, unite? 


THE RLVIEW: 

free-lance writer can fail sympathize 
with the efforts form writers’ union. Yet 
Terri Schultz’s Needs Writers’ 
example the clout free-lance writers might 
wield, Schultz suggests that the core con- 
tributors the country’s ten leading political 


magazines might withhold their services for 
time obtain better fees. Surely, Schultz 
realizes that most writers for The New Re- 
public and other political publications are 
salaried academics whose need for income 
not nearly great their desire express 
views public policy. Moreover, full- 
time free-lance writer who has contributed 
The Progressive and other political maga- 
zines from time time, must say that noth- 
ing about these magazines’ pages would 
suggest the possibility vastly im- 
proved pay. experience, most free- 
lancers who earn living writing for 
the many hundreds middle-range maga- 
zines, consumer and otherwise, that pay, 
say, between $500 and $1,000 for piece, 
and are sold large numbers writers 
from throughout the country. There’s the 
target for union seeking help magazine 
writers. 

JOSEPH BARBATO 

Elmhurst, N.Y. 


The house Saud 

THE REVIEW: 

wish respond several inaccuracies 
your laurel The New Republic and writer 


Steven Emerson for American House 


UNDERWRITER? 


Insurance confusing especially since the 
language use very often means something entirely differ- 
ent non-insurance people. us, underwriter someone 
that evaluates risks. others who knows? 


you’re working story and need plug 
—auto, home, life, boat—chances are can help you come 
with translation that everyone can understand. 
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Media Information Service 

State Farm Insurance Companies 
One State Farm Plaza 
Bloomington, 61701 

Phone: 309-662-2625 
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Why isTWA 


number one Europe? 
Have seat and find out. 


The extra inches our 747 
business class seat add extra 
one the reasons we’re 
number one Europe. 
Our Ambassador seat the service that’s warm and personal. which can give you all your boarding 
most comfortable business class seat And after your sumptuous meal, passes the U.S. get 
had. you can lie back our 747 Sleeper- through the airport faster London, 
There are only six them across stretches out when you do— Paris, other European cities. 
the Ambassador Class cabin all our the length three full windows. Put 
747’s. With more recline, and more your feet for good flight’s sleep. 
legroom, than ever before. Consider our aircraft. Only the L-1011 and 747. 
more spaciousness than any other ground too—like Airport 
business class cabin. 


For First Class travel, our 747 
Sleeper-Seat reclines more 


Combine all these reasons with 
than ever—a full thirty-year tradition service inter- 
degrees. national flight, and you’ve got TWA 


Europe. 
the number one choice 
Europe for the seventh year 


But our seat just one host 
reasons the number one host 
across the Atlantic. 

Take our Royal 
Service. First Class that sets the 
standard. With free cocktails, assorted 
vintage wines and brandies, and wanted you 
range entrees presented with style know 


Youre going like 


Some people feel: 
“Why should wear seat 
belt? not going 
have accident.” 


» 
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was good driver. had never had ticket 
during the two years been driving. really be- 
lieved nothing could happen me. But five- 
minute joy ride took away everything had except 
brain. was and naive. know what 
quadriplegic was until became one.” 


Burnett 


want you know: 


Most feel the way Jack Burnett 
did before his auto accident years ago. 
And, granted, most auto trips are made 
safely. But consider: each year more than 
50,000 people die and nearly two million 
others suffer disabling injury motor vehi- 
cle accidents. the equivalent 
death every minutes and disabling 
injury every seconds every day. 

far the largest number those 
deaths and injuries are suffered young 
people 15-24 years age. That’s why Jack 
Burnett talks teenagers and tells them 
how costly carelessness behind the wheel 
can be. 

Since 1970, under our 
sponsorship, Jack has stressed highway 
safety hundreds thousands high 
school students. speak from wheel- 
chair others may wall,” says. 

Jack’s message, course, much 
about what not do. speed. 
race. treat car like toy. 

But one piece advice 
something teenagers can do. Something all 
should do. Use seat belts. 

Jack Burnett knows that only per- 
cent the drivers and passengers fasten 
their seat belts. also knows what can 
happen when driver thrown from be- 
hind the wheel and loses complete control 
the car. 

Jack had been wearing seat belt 
that night long ago...well, it’s too late for 
that now. 

But it’s not too late for you. 


We're working keep 
insurance affordable. 


This message presented the American Insurance Association, John Street, New York, 10038 
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enthetical aside, you describe Saudi Arabia 
laudatory three-part film aired this 
spring PBS and underwritten by, among 
other companies, Morgan Guaranty Trust 
and Ford, both which have extensive ties 
with Saudi 


The series was neither nor 
critical Saudi Arabia. Completed with the 
assistance leading experts the field, 
such Dr. Laurence Klein, Nobel Prize- 
winner economics, William Quandt the 
Brookings Institution, and advisers from the 
Harvard Semitic Museum, the Smithsonian 
Institution, and the Department State, 
Middle East Section, was objective, ac- 
curate portrait the country’s history, soci- 
ety, and economics. has been accepted 
worldwide such, with lengthy list 
network heads diverse countries, from 
Sweden Greece, having scheduled it. 

Moreover, none the four funders ac- 
cepted PBS underwriters was found 
have ‘‘extensive ties with Saudi 
fact, one the funders specifically men- 
tioned the article, Ford, does business 
whatsoever Saudi Arabia. 

Referring the curriculum guide intended 
used secondary schools conjunc- 
tion with the series, your laurel states: 
guide was prepared, Emerson reports, 
former professor Aramco-funded 
course the Middle East the Johns Hop- 
kins School Advanced International 
Studies, for whose reappointment Aramco 
had specifically lobbied the 
the guide was authored panel 
four experts, including Middle East scholar 
Jonathan Friedlander UCLA and, one 
might point out, Israeli citizen. John Duke 
Anthony did review the guide, but only its 
final draft form, mail, did staff mem- 
bers Middle East Outreach Centers 
Arizona and Michigan. 

JOSEPH ZESBAUGH 
President 

Pacific Mountain Network 
Denver, Colo. 


The editors reply: matter record that 
the four major funders 
extensive ties with Saudi 
The Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
one the largest repositories Saudi funds 
the United States; the Harris Corporation 
annually sells millions dollars worth 
telecommunications equipment Saudi 
Arabia; Texas Instruments, through its sub- 
sidiary Geophysical Service Inc., has been 
substantially engaged exploration 
Saudi Arabia since the 1930s. for Ford, 
earlier this year the Arab Satellite Com- 
munications Organization, which Saudi 
Arabia holds percent share, purchased 
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through French contractor some $80 mil- 
lion worth Ford electronic communica- 
tions equipment. order allow this sale 
proceed, Ford was apparently exempted 


from the Arab League’s boycott com- 


panies doing business with Israel. 

With regard the curriculum guide, the 
packet materials sent high school 
teachers around the country used 
conjunction with the documentary contains 
the following note: 
cational materials 


these free edu- 
have been reviewed 
panel scholars specializing the 
Middle East, headed Dr. John Duke An- 
thony, Fellow the Johns Hopkins School 
Advanced International Studies Wash- 
ington, D.C.’’ Dr. Anthony’s name the 
only one mentioned. 


Which Twin you read? 

THE REVIEW: 

So, the Twin Cities Reader icono- 
clastic Minneapolis-based weekly’’ with 
paid circulation 100,000? Tough 
Habit cyr, July/August). Well, 
writer Susan Perry’s right 
Minneapolis-based. But one not familiar 
with the Reader, Perry’s article would leave 


some very false impressions about the paper. 

For starters, the Reader free paper 
Minneapolis with paid circulation 
der 1,000,’’ according the Reader’s 
offices. for consider 
these recent cover stories featured the 
Reader since May: the Most Eligible 
Men and Women the Twin 
taurant Tour’’; Cities Reader 1982 
Beer Cities Reader Annual 
Pizza Poll’’; civic fluff 
piece the Chamber Commerce variety). 

Paul Maccabee’s firing surprised one 
familiar with the Reader’s blatant coziness 
between the editorial and advertising staffs. 
Susan Perry’s article neglected cover this 
KARL BREMER 


Free-lance writer 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Correction: The Review erred stating 
that Myron Farber The New York Times 
had been transferred the paper’s Paris bu- 
reau. still based New York. 


Deadline: The editors welcome letters from 
readers. considered for publication 
the January/February issue, letters should 
received November 19. Letters are 
subject editing for clarity and space. 


The National Coal Association 
Proudly Announces the 1982 Winners 


THE HAZLETT COCHRAN 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 


Print Category: 
Paul Carpenter, 
Pottsville, Pa., 
Republican 
Honorable Mention— 
Paul Mindus, 
Baltimore Evening Sun; 
Dale McFeatters, 
Scripps-Howard 
News Service, 
Washington, D.C. 


About the Awards 


Electronic Category: 

Larry Brinton, 

Mark Martin, WTVF-TV, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Honorable Mention— 

Mike Lawhead, 


Margie Nichols, WREG- TV, 
Memphis, 


Michael Owens, 
KMOX Radio, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Cochran awards, named for man who helped pioneer coal industry public rela- 
tions, were established the National Coal Association recognize journalists 
whose work contributes better public understanding the U.S. coal industry. 
Awards $1,000 each are made the first place entries both categories. 


THE 1983 COMPETITION 


Journalists who work for newspaper, magazine, radio and television station wire 
service are eligible enter the competition (technical and trade publications are not 
eligible). Stories must published broadcast between March 1982 and Feb. 


28, 1983. 


Entries must received April 1983 


For Rules and Entry Forms Write to: 
Chairman, Journalism Awards, National Coal Association, 
1130 17th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
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‘Nagging’ wife critical 
after hammer attack 


Give the Palestinians 


homeland 


Trenton (N.J.) Times 9/2/82 
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Woman drop 
for sperm 


Radioactive panel 
members wanted 


Smaller home wave 


‘2 To 4 More’ Must Go 


Drops Employee Johnson 


illeen (Tex.) Daily Herald 4/20/82 


Teacher Talks 


set plan fire 


Pet Food Solicited For Aged, 
children coming short 


Eye drops off shelves 
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Very Slow 
Hijackers threaten 


The Evening Independent (Massillon, Ohio) 4/5/82 


Man shot death 
Cavalier Manor 
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